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Far-Flung Contacts’ 


By JosEPHINE B. TIMBERLAKE 


E HAVE often wished that each 

W member of the Board might, spend 

a week or two at the Volta Bu- 
reau, taking part in the work, handling 
some of the correspondence, getting the 
“feel” of it. Since that is doubtless im- 
possible, it has occurred to us to try to 
help you visualize some of the contacts that 
make us think, now and then, that the Asso- 
tiation’s work is the most interesting in 
the world, and that its possibilities for serv- 
ice are challenging far beyond our realiza- 
tion. 

On the outline map we have placed num- 
bers. These refer to the following num- 
bred paragraphs about our correspond- 
ence with individuals in the various loca- 
tions. In the more remote places, the one 
contact reported is sometimes the only one 
we have. Nearer home, of course, we have 
elected only a few representative cases. 


Africa 


Egypt. The little school for the deaf in 
Alexandria (1), founded by Mme. Sémély 
Tsotsou, has sometimes been altogether too 
tose to the war for comfort. Mme. Tsot- 
sou, however, has managed to maintain her 
Association membership and to write regu- 
rly for information about progress in the 
education of the deaf. 

Southern Rhodesia. Remarkable use of 
lnguage on the part of an 8-year-old deaf 
thild has been secured by an Englishwom- 

*Excerpts from the Report of tha Executive Secre- 

¥ to the Board of Directors of the American As- 


Wiation to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
af, January 22, 1944. 


an who is teaching the little girl on a large 
ranch near Concession. She uses the VOLTA 
REVIEW constantly, and through it has se- 
cured two American correspondents for 
her pupil—a deaf child in Nebraska and 
a hearing child in Connecticut. 

Union of South Africa. The two schools 
for the deaf in Cape Town (3), native and 
European, send interesting material for 
the Vota Review and keep up with its 
contents. The school in Worcester (4) 
stands sharp comparison with some of our 
schools in the matter of Association mem- 
bership—six of its teachers, as well as its 
superintendent, are members, though they 
receive the VoLTA RevIEW at least two 
months late. 


Asia 


Ceylon (5). One of our most apprecia- 
tive members is a young man here, who has 
managed to acquire a good education in 
English in spite of very severe hearing loss. 
Through us he has obtained practice mate- 
rial and taught himself a helpful amount of 
lip reading. Several of our members have 
become interested and taken a hand in 
helping him. John A. Ferrall, for example, 
helped us to get instructions on bee-keep- 
ing for him and sent him guava seeds. His 
bees and guavas have survived the bomb- 
ing, and he writes with much enthusiasm 
and gratitude, evidently beginning to feel 
that he is a real part of his community in 
spite of his deafness. 

China (6). Almost all contacts here are 
held in abeyance by the war, but the Chi- 
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nese Consul in Toronto has recently written 
for full information on the education of 
the deaf to send by air mail to inquirers in 
China. 

Palestine. Regular reports still come 
from the school for deaf boys in Jerusalem 
(7) established by Miss Mary Chapman. 
Mrs. Petigrow, who learned of the VoLTA 
BurEAU through the Encyclopedia Brit- 
tanica and after correspondence with us 
brought her deaf child to America to be 
educated, has returned to Palestine and is 
active there in work for both the deaf and 
the hard of hearing. 


The shaded areas will be mentioned 
later. 
Australia 
Australia. From Brisbane (8). a teach- 


er of the deaf has for ten years been writ- 
ing for and sending all sorts of informa- 
tion. She has recently been using our ma- 
terials in teaching lip reading to deafened 
soldiers—not only Australian soldiers, but 
one American boy as well. From Adelaide 
(9) comes information about newly organ- 
ized work for the hard of hearing, with a 
request for much information. We have 
sent reprints, hearing aid information, sug- 
gestions for starting a library, etc. A young 
deaf man in Kerang (10), greatly discour- 
aged at the time he first wrote to the Volta 
Bureau several years ago, has now ac- 
quired a much more optimistic viewpoint 
through correspondence with deaf and hard 
of hearing young people in the United 
States, and is attending college with hearing 
students. He sends regular reports of his 
progress. A lip reading teacher in Mel- 
bourne (11) maintains Association mem- 
bership and even sends contributions for 
our books of practice material. The editor 
of the paper published by the Melbourne 
Society for the Hard of Hearing quotes 
extensively from our pages. And one of 
our most interesting correspondents, a 
hard of hearing, bedridden invalid in a 
Melbourne suburb, writes: “I was tremen- 
dously glad when the Vota REvIEW ar- 
rived. I’ve had it only half an hour, and 
it has excited me in several spots already. 
. .. I can find only one fault with ‘Molly 
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Mather’s Mailbox’—it seems so natural, 
so intrinsically Australian in expression 
and content, that when I suddenly come 
upon a purely American view of world 
events it knocks me galley west.” 

Our r&ost direct Australian contact has 
resulted from correspondence for some 
years with a French lady in another suburh 
of Melbourne, whose deaf son is now com. 
pleting an excellent education. Very re. 
cently we have had visits in her behalf from 
the family of the Australian Minister to 
Washington, Sir Owen Dixon. First his 
son, a young man who is maintaining work 
at the University of Melbourne through the 
help of George Washington University, and 
later Lady Dixon and their young daugh- 
ter came to see us, bringing messages from 
her Australian friend and telling an inter- 
esting story of a deafened soldier in Vic. 
toria. 

New Zealand. We have had no recent 
reports of work for the deaf in this part 
of the world, but work for the hard of 
hearing is progressing steadily and attract- 
ing strong support. There are chapters 
in Auckland (12), Wellington (13), Dune- 
din (14), Christchurch (15), and New 
Plymouth (16). All of these have grown 
from the work of lip reading teachers who 
have maintained contact with us, and es 
pecially from that begun by our friend 
Mrs. Hurd-Wood, whose year in this coun- 
try was a great stimulus to her efforts. In 
a letter received from her last March, she 
said: “I can never adequately express my 
indebtedness. You will remember that it 
was in a small paragraph in the section of 
Votta Review known as ‘The Friendly 
Corner’ that I found the germ of the New 
Zealand League for the Hard of Hearing.” 


Europe 


The war has broken former contacts 
with Austria, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark, Finland, France, Germany, 
Greece, Hungary, Italy, the Netherlands, 
Norway, Russia, Sweden and Yugoslavia. 
The shaded area indicates territory to 
which we give special attention once 4 
month. When the Votta Review reaches 
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us, we tie up and put aside 35 copies, so 
that when the war is over it will be pos- 
sible for the schools and libraries in coun- 
tries we cannot reach now to complete their 
files. 

England. News is regular and good. 
The little school conducted by Mr. Ince- 
Jones at Northampton (17) has set the 
world an example of educational normal- 
ity for the deaf. No doubt you read the 
article by one of his graduates in the VOLTA 
Review for April, 1943. Another of his 
graduates was the subject of an article by 
a fellow-student at Oxford in the December 
1941 issue. We also have correspondents 
who keep us informed about work for the 


hard of hearing. One of special interest is 


a young Englishman, deafened in the pres- 
ent war, who was referred to us by his 
otologist. We were able to help and en- 
courage him, and he went back to college, 
took a B.S. at Oxford, and recently wrote 
to thank us and tell us that he is working 
at Glasgow (18) for a Ph.D. 

Switzerland. No first class mail comes 
through from the French-speaking part of 
the country, but we receive Aux Ecoutes, 
edited in Vevey (19) by our friend Miss 
Amsler, whom some of you remember. 
From the German-speaking cantons we get 
occasional letters giving bits of news about 
work for the hard of hearing and showing 
especial interest in the VoLta REVIEW, 
which seems to reach them occasionally. 
One of their league papers has been quot- 
ing very extensively from “Molly Mather’s 


Mailbox.” 
South America 


Argentina. We have had no recent cor- 
respondence with Argentina except a little 
about the Vota Review, which goes to a 
school in Buenos Aires (20) through the 
kindness of Mr. John Dutton Wright and 
his family. There are four life member- 
ships in the Wright family, belonging to 
Mr. Wright, Mrs. Wright, and their son and 
daughter. Three of them send their maga- 
tines to schools they have visited, as fol- 
lows: School for Deaf Girls, Buenos Aires; 


School for Deaf Girls, Montevideo (21), 
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Uruguay; School for Deaf Boys, Jerusalem 
(7), Palestine. 

Brazil. We are regularly in touch with 
the School for the Deaf at Rio de Janeiro 
(22), and an article about the work there 
has appeared within recent years in the 
Votta Review. Work for the hard of hear- 
ing, organized in cooperation with this 
school, has just been established, mainly 
through the interest of a hard of hearing 
young Brazilian who studied last year at 
an American university. He corresponded 
voluminously with us while in this coun- 
try, found a new hearing aid which revolu- 
tionized his outlook, and went back full 
of enthusiasm and determination to help 
his fellow countrymen. The Superintend- 
ent of the School for the Deaf is sponsor- 
ing the new organization. 

Chile (23). A very hard of hearing little 
girl of four is the reason for our contact 
with this country. Her father, an engi- 
neer, has been sent much information and 
printed material, including a booklet on 
home training written in Spanish, by Cris- 
tina Valentine, a young Central American 
to be mentioned later. A letter just re- 
ceived from this gentleman states that he 
is sending his daughter to school in Buenos 
Aires. 

Colombia (24). A member of the U. S. 
diplomatic corps, whose little daughter is 
deaf, has been given assistance in the mat- 
matter of home training, schools, and pri- 
vate teachers. 

Uruguay (25). A Uruguayan Consul, sta- 
tioned in Cuba, has asked for and received 
full information about the education of 
the deaf in the United States and Canada. 


Central America 


Honduras (26). This is the home of 
Cristina Valentine, one of the most remark- 
able deaf persons of whom we have ever 
heard. Well educated in two languages 
despite lifelong deafness, she has estab- 
lished and conducted the first school for 
the deaf in Central America (an oral 
school), attracted support for it from prom- 
inent sources, sent information and sug- 
gestions for similar work (on request) to 
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five of the other Central American coun- 
tries, and written a brochure in Spanish 
on the home training of young deaf chil- 
dren. She has contributed frequently to 
the VoLta REVIEW. 

There seems to be no organized work 
for the hard of hearing in Central America. 
We have sent some advice and guidance to 
a man in San Salvador (27). 


Nearer Home 


British West Indies (28). The work for 
the deaf begun in Jamaica several years 
ago by the Rev. F. W. G. Gilby seems now 
to be on a firm footing. The school is in 
its own home, and Miss Ora Forster, the 
young Canadian secured as teacher through 
the Votta Review, has reported splendid 
progress. An assistant teacher is to take 
a regular training course next year at 
Central Institute in St. Louis. Mr. Gilby, 
undaunted by very advanced age, has re- 
cently gone to Trinidad (28A), established 
a school there, and is now launching a 
similar project in British Guiana (28B). 

Cuba. An opportunity to mention work 
for the deaf came in the form of a request 
for a biographical sketch of Alexander 
Graham Bell, to be presented in Revista 
Mensual de Electricidad y Radio, Havana 
(29). 

Mexico. Two little deaf girls are being 
educated with the help of the Vota 
REVIEW, one the daughter of American par- 
ents (30) who have followed our publica- 
tion closely while sending the child to 
school first in the States and now at home; 
the other the daughter of a Spanish-speak- 
ing family who is being instructed by a 
teacher from the States (31). Parents of 
both girls are members of the “round- 
about” correspondence groups sponsored 
by the Volta Bureau. 

Canada. A new controversy has broken 
out in Ontario (32) between groups in 
favor of and groups opposed to speech 
teaching. In one center the deaf children 
were even waylaid on their way home from 
school and given propaganda to carry to 
their parents. We were asked for, and 
sent, some material showing the value of 
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speech and lip reading to the deaf. 

A teacher in the day school in Toronts 
(33), invited to give a course of lecture 
to a group of nurses, teachers, and social 
workers, asked us for suggestions and ma 
terial. She decided to make the Volta Bu. 
reau the subject of one of her talks, and 
wrote later that the group had become very 
enthusiastic and wanted more printed ma 
terial and membership blanks. The Parent 
Education Division of the Institute for 
Child Study, also in Toronto, requested ma. 
terial for parents which was gladly sent. 


The United States 


The Volta Bureau has maintained con. 
tact with the work for deafened service 
men, conferring with officers of the, Army, 
Navy, and Veterans Bureau, helping to find 
teachers, and supplying printed material 
to the three hospitals where work is in 
progress. The VoLta REVIEW goes regu 
larly to individuals in each center (34), 
and scrap books of inspiring and informa 
tive material for the boys have been made 
up for each hospital from back numbers 
of the magazine. 

An exchange of courtesies has been 
maintained with the John Tracy Clinic con 
ducted in Los Angeles (35) by Mrs. Spen- 
cer Tracy. We have sent quantities of in- 
formation, supplied printed material at 
cost, and received many references and 
memberships in return. 

(36) This number refers to some of the 
localities from which libraries, boards of 
education, hospitals, and departments of 
health have sent requests for information. 

Through a teacher of the deaf, formerly 
a missionary to Japan, we learned of a 
small group of deaf Japanese children in 
one of the relocation centers. We offered 
help, enrolled the teacher as a member of 
the Association, and sent printed matter. 
Soon afterwards, the people in that camp 
(Tule Lake, 37) were scattered and the 
teacher was sent elsewhere. Her assistant, 
a young Japanese girl, hard of hearing, 
went to the camp in Arkansas (38) and 
immediately began trying to reorganize the 

(Continued on page 174) 
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“Togetherness 


A New Force in Education and Social Service 


By Rose GIBIAN 


ference on Social Work, held recent- 

ly in New York City, left a deep im- 
pression on the approximately 4,000 per- 
sons participating in it. 

One might ask why this Conference 
should be mentioned in a magazine devoted 
exclusively to matters of the deaf. On the 
surface, the relation seems rather remote. 
However, there is a direct bearing, as will 
be shown later on. Furthermore, the spirit 
of all-inclusiveness of the subject matter, 
the sincerity and searching forthrightness 
of the meeting, left no doubt in the minds 
of the listeners that the questions discussed 
concerned every human being, regardless 
of affiliations or dividing mark of any sort. 


ik: 44th annual New York State Con- 


A New Force, Eager to Be Released 


What made this Conference different 
from any that had preceded it for years 
was, at least in the mind of this participant, 
the strong desire to do, to be ready to help 
build the new world that is dawning. One 
could not help but be conscious of the 
force, eager to be released in constructive 
work that is to benefit mankind. A new 
word, heard again and again throughout 
the sessions, seemed to have been born. 
That word was “Togetherness.” A beautiful 
word, not found in dictionaries, because its 
concept, as applied to world affairs, had 
not existed heretofore. It is, perhaps, for 
the first time in the history of mankind 
that we are beginning to realize that, no 
matter how many oceans may be separating 
countries, each country affects the others, 
and the fate of each people will, eventually, 
affect the fate of all. It took the suffering 
of two world wars to bring this home to 
us, to teach us that we are, in reality, our 
brothers’ keepers and that the words “unto 
the least of them” are true in every-day 
living. 


It was difficult to choose the most im- 
perative among the many sessions; one 
wished to be able to multiply oneself so as 
to be present simultaneously at several. It 
is not in the frame of a short article such 
as this to report in detail; we must limit 
our remarks only to one or two sessions. 


The Question of Delinquency 


The question of delinquency was upper- 
most in the program and many sessions 
were devoted to it. A number of recom- 
mendations were made: That mothers of 
young children avoid working on a full 
time basis away from home so that they 
may be home when children return from 
school; that older children be given no 
more responsibility in the home of work- 
ing members than they are able to assume. 
Many believe that some of the excesses of 
young people spring from a_ rebellion 
against having to carry too large a burden 
at home. It was recommended that recrea- 
tional activities be adapted more to the 
taste of the boys and girls; that individual 
towns or cities study their particular set-up 
and needs and handle them in a particular 
way. Reports showed that Cleveland and 
Cincinnati are quite successful in estab- 
lishing foster day care in very good fam- 
ilies for children of working mothers. 
Many homes that lend themselves excel- 
lently for such day care, would not be 
available for full time boarding of a child. 

Here, too, the recommendations were of 
an all-inclusiveness not known formerly. 
One of the speakers said, “In studying 
delinquency, it is futile that professional 
people get together to find out what can be 
done about it. Every one concerned must 
give his opinion, even the man who runs 
the pool room where the young people as- 
semble, the policeman on the beat and— 
of course—the young people, themselves. 
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Let us know what they have to say about 
it.” As a matter of fact, the New York City 
Welfare Council has established recently 
a Junior Division. Under its auspices a 
number of meetings of young people have 
already been held and much constructive 
information is being gathered from that 
source. A group of gang leaders were in- 
vited not long ago to see a movie, and 
afterwards there was an opportunity to dis- 
cuss some phases of their lives with them. 
This revealed many interesting facts as to 
the reasons for their lawless behavior, one 
of them being their craving for excitement 
and thrills. If such an urge could be di- 
rected into channels acceptable to society, 
we might have fewer delinquents, fewer 
criminals. 


The Teacher’s Influence 


At the Mental Hygiene session a good 
deal was said about the teacher’s influence 
on the emotional life of the child. It was 
deplored that, up to the present, teachers 
in public schools were chosen largely on 
the basis of education and appearance and 
not sufficiently on the basis of suitable per- 
sonality. The director of the New York 
City Child Guidance Bureau, under the 
auspices of the Department of Education, 
said in substance, “I don’t care how ex- 
cellent a teacher may be in the knowledge 
of English and all other subjects she may 
be teaching, nor how well groomed she 
may be; if she does not understand the 
child she deals with, does not know how 
to develop his personality, I cannot con- 
sider her a good teacher. And her educa- 
tion should include understanding of the 
home problems and close contact with par- 
ents.” 

World-wide Cooperation 


A representative and administrative 
member of the UNRRA (United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration) 
had come straight from Atlantic City where 
representatives of forty-four nations, rep- 
resenting all continents, had just signed an 
agreement to work together toward the re- 


habilitation of war-scarred countries the 
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moment it becomes possible to begin. Such 
world-wide cooperation has never been at 
tempted before. It is a gigantic undertak. 
ing with a business-like organization that 
has set itself the task not only of providing 
the necessary relief, but of rehabilitating 
agriculture, transportation, industry, dis. 
tribution, etc., almost from the moment the 
Allies enter a country. Under the guidance 
of staff members of an International Civil 
Service, the governments and people of 
individual countries will be able to work 
toward the goal of regaining their inde. 
pendence. Were it not for definite and 
concrete preparations and even results al- 
ready achieved in some parts of Italy, one 
might almost be tempted to consider the 
plan a beautiful Utopia. 


“I Cannot Hate the Man I Understand” 


The French have a proverb, “I cannot 
hate the man I understa:.*~  >nd_ another 
one, “To understand is to forgive.” We are 
at last beginning to understand one another 
better, both as individuals and as nations. 
It is rather strange that, for centuries, man- 
kind has devoted its studies to everything 
else but the knowledge of how man should 
live in this world of ours. Only compara 
tively recently have psychology and social 
psychology opened the door to a better 
understanding of man himself. Thanks to 
Sigmund Freud, this has been quickened 
and expanded by our new ability to recog- 
nize the more hidden causes for actions. 
We know the results of frustrated emotions 
and we have learned that, regardless of 
education, station in life, color or creed, 
our emotional needs make us far more alike 
than we have been willing to believe, and 
now we have psychiatry, based on the study 
and treatment of emotionally broken lives. 
Just as the study of physical illnesses 
eventually brought us preventive medicine 
and spread the understanding of how to 
keep well, so has Psychiatry led to Mental 
Hygiene, the knowledge of how to guard 
mental health. This is a great boon to 
mankind. “A healthy mind in a_ healthy 
body,” will eventually become the goal of 
every one. 
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We Can Foretell a Child’s Reactions 


We now know, and could almost foretell, 
how a child might react were it deprived 
of things craved by every human being— 
love, security, approval, encouragement, 
fairness, etc. Gradually we learned that, 
in studying the individual, we could not 
separate him from his background, for he 
and his life, especially the early years of 
formation, are closely tied up with and con- 
ditioned by the family. It is largely the 
family that determines the type of man or 
woman the individual will become, at least 
as far as his emotional make-up is con- 
cerned, though other influences will also 
leave their imprint. And now, at last, have 
we arrived at the threshold of realizing on 
a broad scale that these principles also 
underlie society in general—society, the 
family at large—and we know that rejected 
groups will react closely to the pattern laid 
down by rejected individuals. Once we 
have accepted this greater responsibility 
life will, perhaps, be nearer to what it is 
supposed to be than it has ever been be- 
fore. 


Interpret the Deaf to the Layman 


And now we come to the special division 
for the deaf, for such greater responsibility 
is needed in this field also. There is a need 
for those able to interpret the deaf to the 
hearing, not merely among professionals 
and in journals circulated among the ini- 
tiated. The hearing layman is interested, 
he wants to know and is ready to listen, for 
to him the deaf* are enigmas. Even in- 
telligent and educated persons think it a 
curious twist of fate that the deaf are 
usually mute; they do not see any relation 
between hearing and speech and are quite 
surprised when told that all language is 
imitation and that the deaf, unless taught 
by an artificial method, do not speak be- 
cause they have never heard language. 
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One of the most frequently heard sighs 
of the mothers attending the Child Study 
meetings at the Lexington School for the 
Deaf is: “What good does it do that we 
are finding out so much about our deaf 
children and how to train them, if our 
families, our relatives and friends have no 
idea about it! We cannot teach all of 
them, and they undo much of our work 
because they have no understanding of 
deafness. Also, the children in the neigh- 
borhood bother my deaf child, push him 
around and laugh at him because he can- 
not speak. What can we do about that?” 


How May We Enlighten the Public? 


The question is, what could be done to 
enlighten the public at large so that the 
deaf person should cease to be “different?” 
Should the beginning be made with Parent- 
Teacher groups in public schools? If 
members of these groups would become 
aware of the problem, they might at least 
influence some of the children. Would 
occasional special sessions about the han- 
dicapped, held in public schools and 
adapted to the different student levels, in- 
duce hearing boys and girls to take an in- 
terest in the deaf? Could libraries help in 
some way? Or settlement houses? Or 
health centers? Should the press be made 
conscious of the need by offering for pub- 
lication articles that would carry a message 
to the broad masses? There has never 
been a more propitious time for this type 
of education. Many soldiers will return 
to their communities deprived of their 
hearing, and will feel most keenly the sting 
that comes from the wrong attitude of those 
with whom they will come in contact, un- 
less people are prepared to meet them in 
the only right way, with understanding. 

If “togetherness” means that our newly 
awakened concern includes the needs of 
people all over the globe, surely, the deaf 
in our own midst must also be included. 





Dudley Gordon, field representative of the First Aid, Water Safety and Accident 
Prevention Service, was startled to encounter this effective but ambiguous sign recently 


in a Pennsylvania college town: DRIVE SLOWLY: DO NOT KILL OUR CHILDREN: 
WAIT FOR THE TEACHER.—Red Cross Courier. 
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What About the Golden Rule? 


young teacher and I had been given 
A the job of collecting dues for one of 

those new Associations that seem to 
be always starting in our field, and we were 
making our rounds when we entered the 
school room of one of the best teachers in 
school. We hastily retreated, and peeped 
through the crack in the door, at a spectacle 
that almost plunged us into hysterics. 

There were two chairs up front. One of 
them was occupied by Bobby—a pampered 
only child who had come to us recently, 
after being endured by numerous private 
teachers. On the second chair sat an- 
other small boy, who was leaning his arm 
on Bobby’s shoulder. At a nod from the 
teacher, who stood by, calm and imper- 
turbable, another child took the second 
chair, and the performance was repeated, 
while the class looked on gravely. One by 
one the children came up, sat down and 
leaned on Bobby, who was almost in tears 
by this time. When everybody had fin- 
ished, Bobby went to his seat, the children 
returned to their desks and arithmetic 
practice books, and we entered. 

We got the membership fees. Then the 
recess bell rang, and the children hurried 
out. 

“What on earth was all the ceremonial 
about?” the young teacher inquired. 

“OQ, Bobby insists on leaning his elbow 
on the shoulder of the child next to him, 
no matter how annoying it is. The chil- 
dren have warned him. So have I. But 


Bobby didn’t care. He likes to lean on 
people! So today after he had just done 
it again, everybody had a chance to lean 
on him. Of course it didn’t hurt him a 
bit—except his feelings—and the children 
he has annoyed are satisfied, justice has 
been done, and the chances are that Bobby 
will lean his weight on his own chair 
henceforth.” 

“Do you always have this sort of pun 
ishment?” 

“Certainly, if I can. There’s nothing 
that works better with young deaf chil 
dren, who have not yet learned to respect 
the rights of other people. Edgar had a 
habit of squeezing the hand of the child 
next to him, in a ring game or rhythm 
work, until it hurt. So one day we all just 
stopped the rhythm work and concentrated 
on Edgar. Everybody gave him the same 
sort of squeeze he gave others. He hasn't 
hurt anybody since. Joan, who is a very 
husky little girl, used ta shove everybody 
out of the way and get the first look ata 
picture, the first turn at the clock face, or 
a game. But once, when she had been es 
pecially obnoxious, we all shoved her 4 
bit, and though she wept, she was cured, 
I hope! She hasn’t shoved anybody for 
a month or two.” 

“It might work with my big slow over 
age children. They are so greedy and 
rough with one another! But what about 
the Golden Rule? I was taught in train 
ing that a teacher should always be toler- 
ant and patient and understanding—and 
courteous—and gracious—and—” 
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“So we are! And we teachers try to 
keep the Golden Rule, of course. Back of 
all our efforts is a sincere desire to do with 
these little deaf children as we would wish 
our teachers to do with us, were we little 
deaf children. You wouldn’t want to be 
allowed to grow up selfish and egotistical 
and disagreeable, would you?” 
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and agreeable and likeable, cooperative, 
unselfish. We want all the sterling virtues 
for him. But the most rugged, honest, in- 
dustrious deaf person who is not agreeable 
and cooperative, will have an awful time 
getting along—he has to have so much 
more help and understanding patience 
from others than a person with normal 


“No—er—but—” 

“But Bobby T— 
and Edgar and Joan 
don’t know there is 
such a thing as the 
Golden Rule. We'll 
have to do a lot of 
work on them be- 
fore they get even a 
glimmering of it. 

“The great ma- 
jority of small deaf 
children are so self 
centered by the time 
they enter school 
that it is a superhu- 


MARCH 

The trees look so lonely against the gray sky, 

When wild winds of March travel, bluster- 
ing by. 

They toss and they twist, and they droop 
down, and then 

The wind has gone by, and they stand up 
again. 

Their tops look so buffeted, swept brown 
and bare. 

Do they know that soon new green leaves 
will be there? 


The wind swoops again, and it hurls them 


around, 

Poor winter-worn trees! Their twigs shower 
the ground. 

But perched on their boughs are gay robins, 
to sing. 


Tke March winds may blow, but birds know 


it is spring. 


hearing requires! 
“If a child gradu- 
ates from our school 
cranky and _ unso- 
cial, that is a black 
mark against every 
teacher who has had 
him in charge! 
“With most of 
our children, we 
have to start from 
the very beginning. 
We have to make 
agreeable manners 
desirable! Freddie 


doesn’t know how 





man feat to make 
them think of anybody’s rights or pleasures 
but their own. 

“Even their own families don’t always 
know how to explain things to them, and 
after futile efforts often just give up and 
stop trying. Then, too, many deaf chil- 
dren’s relatives are so full of pity for their 
deafness that they smother them with kind- 
ness—mistaken kindness. From the chil- 
dren’s babyhood everyone gives up to 
them. Nothing is done that would make 
them unselfish and considerate. That job 
is left to us! 

“Of course I’th not talking about the 
children with intelligent understanding 
parents. These are few and far between, 
compared to the total number of pupils 
in any school for the deaf, as you know. 
Even well-to-do, bright parents are fre- 
quently unable to understand deafness. 

“Well, just because Bobby comes to us 
a spoiled selfish brat, is no excuse for our 
letting him remain that way, and grow 
worse. To my mind, the most important 
thing we can do for a handicapped child 
is to help him grow unusually pleasant 


much it hurts when 
he pinches Marta, because at home he 
has pinched the other children with im- 
punity. But when Marta pinches him back 
he gets some idea! Effie doesn’t mind 
taking all Betty’s candy while Betty is hav- 
ing her hearing test, because at home she 
helped herself to anything, and her folks 
said, ‘O, poor little deaf Effie! She doesn’t 
understand!’ and let her get away with it. 
But when Effie has to give up her chocolate 
cake to Betty at recess—I telephoned her 
mother and she said O.K.—then Effie real- 
izes being piggish has its disadvantages. 
“Remember, people lived thousands of 
years before the Great Teacher gave us 
the Golden Rule, and even yet the world 
isn’t living up to it. It’s our ideal. We 
have to grow into an appreciation of it. 
It takes a lot of growing for a small deaf 
child! Because of his particular handicap, 
which shuts him off from so many experi- 
ences that of themselves teach a little hear- 
ing child, we have to take special pains 
with our pupils—use special means, if 
necessary. He doesn’t sense the disap- 
proval of his fellows, or blush over a faux 
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pas, because he doesn’t know he has made 
one! 

“Edith, a child I had last year, always 
helped herself to the biggest of everything. 
In a box of mixed cookies or candy or 
nuts, if each child was told to take three, 
Edith always picked out the three, biggest, 
whether those coming after her got any 
big ones or not. So we just made her wait 
till everybody else 
had helped himself. 
We had to do that 
only a few times. 
There wasn’t much 
choice after thirteen 
children had helped 
themselves to three 
cookies apiece! 

“Of course, this 
sort of thing is only 
the beginning. For- 
cing Edith to be po- 
lite will not make 
her want to be po- 
lite. But if we put 
on the pressure 
again and again, if 


Speech, 


doing, 


all the Rows? 


necessary, Edith they Could Do. 
will, in spite of her- 
self, get into the 


habit of being more or less polite with- 
out thinking much about it. Then we 
can work to help her acquire a correct 
attitude toward courtesy: She won't be 
truly courteous till she wishes to be. But 
that is no excuse for letting her grow more 
and more discourteous—until she doesn’t 
know or care what is polite and what is 
not. We must guide her until she is able 
to guide herself. That’s what we’re here 
for, to throw our weight on the side of those 
things that are good, for Edith’s benefit.” 

“It sounds sensible,” the young teacher 
said, “but what would you do with the 
child who says ‘I don’t like you!’ when- 
ever you correct him? I have a big slow 
boy who always does that. His father told 
me he did it at home. Made his mother 
cry, sometimes. Would you punish him?” 

“I wouldn’t! I'd just say casually, ‘I 
don’t like you, either. I like the nice po- 


LAMENT 


O, for the old Summer Meetings! 
With plenty to see and to hear, 
When Dr. Tom Beech gave his Secrets of 


And we all cocked a critical ear. 


O, for the nice Summer Meetings! 
When we knew what our Colleagues were 


When Miss Evelyn Cook showed her new 
Language Book, 
And sold out in the two days ensuing. 


O, for the dear Summer Meetings! 

When we met all our Friends and our Foes, 
What happened to Howes who would start 
Top Sergeant somewhere, I suppose. 

O, for the good Summer Meetings! 

We loved to be lectured and chidden, 

And Experts brand new could show what 


And now all the Talent is hidden! 
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lite children who are helpful!’ Then drop 
it. When he finds that you don’t care 
whether he likes you or not he will stop 
saying that.” 

“But that doesn’t seem right, somehow— 
he’s such a poor little warped personality 
—frail, homely, unprepossessing—and I’m 
his teacher!” 

“There you go, getting sentimental, mak. 
ing the same mistake 
your child’s family 
evidently did — in. 
stead of giving that 
boy a new slant on 
things, and definite 
help. He has never 
seen any viewpoint 
but his own. He 


never will, unless 
his teachers help 
him.” 


“And I havea 
boy who is always 
meddling with 
things and breaking 
things he’s been 
told not to touch, 
and then saying 
‘pardon me’, and 
thinking it’s sufh- 
cient. He broke a boy’s kodak the oth- 
er day, taking it out of his desk without 
asking. I can’t break anything of his!” 

“No, but you can see, with the princi- 
pal’s permission, that enough pocket money 
is taken from the offender to pay for the 
damage, can’t you?” 

“Yes, he has enough of spending money 
—but not plenty—that might be a good 
punishment—but what about the child who 
is deliberately bad and then yells ‘pardon 
me’ to escape punishment?” 

“Don’t let him escape! I had an excel- 
lent example of that, just yesterday. Mar- 
gie’s mother is a fine understanding parent. 
Margie is usually pretty good, but yester- 
day Evelyn made her very mad, making 
fun of her Sh, and suddenly Margie 
snatched the handsome ribbon bow that 
adorned Evelyn’s hair and threw it on the 
floor and tramped on it. Of course, she 
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was banished temporarily, and whimpered 
‘Pardon me!’ to Evelyn, but that didn’t 
fix Evelyn’s ribbon. 

“This morning Margie’s mother came in, 
with Margie, and Margie’s best Sunday 
hair ribbon, and Margie herself handed it 
to Evelyn. Margie will, go to Sunday 
School for two or three Sundays without 
any hair ribbon. A valuable experience 
for Margie! But there goes the bell!” 

Yes, recess was over. The children were 
coming in. We noticed that Bobby went 
right to his own seat and did not lean his 
elbow on anybody. 


Concerning Those January Letters 


We are glad to print the following in- 
teresting comments on the letters from 
teachers of children in hearing aid classes 
published in the January issue: 


Deak TEACHER Across THE HALL: 


I had to write in to tell you how thor- 
oughly I agree with the writer of the first 
letter in your January number. I, too, 
think it is a mistake to teach children pos- 
sessing much residual hearing in the same 
class with those children who have little or 
none. I, too, am forced to do so, owing 
to war conditions and the scarcity of ex- 
perienced teachers. 

I find a good deal of antagonism be- 
tween the two groups, the deaf boys always 
choosing their own deaf pals for leaders in 
games, the boys with more hearing choos- 
ing those who hear. Since, in our school 
also, it is the children with more hearing 
who are selected to sell War Bonds, take 
part in big Scout Rallies, etc., the deafer 
children feel resentful, and take it out on 
them on the playground. 

The two groups simply do not under- 
stand each other. The deaf children accuse 
the partially deaf of showing off, when they 
are only chattering in a perfectly natural 
manner. The partially deaf accuse the deaf 
children of being “jealous of us because 
we can hear!” 

In my opinion there should be a special 
place for these little partially deaf children, 
a special class if they are in a day school, 
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their own cottage if it is a residential 
school. Since they are more like hearing 
children than deaf children, and will grow 
more like natural hearing children all the 
time, thanks to the hearing aids, they 
should never be tempted to mouth their 
words or speak in a precise artificial man- 
ner, in order that the deafer children can 
understand them first time. We teachers 
know how to talk naturally to both groups. 
The children do not. If they try they are 
likely to form bad speech habits, which 


they should never be allowed to acquire. 


M. R. M. 


To THE TEACHER ACROSS THE HALL: 


I was especially interested in what one 
of the writers in the January issue said 
about the “little misfits” in her class. Every 
teacher in our field meets them sooner or 
later—those unlucky children whose com- 
paratively larger amount of residual hear- 
ing was their misfortune, because they were 
allowed to wander round in public schools 
without really joining in. 

I have five such pupils now, together 
with six other pupils whose hearing loss 
is greater, but who are able to derive bene- 
fit from their hearing aids. These six 
children were sent to special schools in 
time, and they fit into the school life very 
well. 

Not so the “misfits.” They are a class 
apart. They have a superior attitude to- 
ward the deaf children, and lack the pa- 
tience to talk to them much. 


But it is their school work that is my 
worst problem. One of them never bothers 
to spell a word out if he can get away with- 
out doing so. Sometimes he doesn’t know 
how to spell it. Sometimes he just writes 
‘glo’ for glove and ‘di’ or ‘dim’ for dime, 
and so on. He always protests when he has 
to go back and write the word three times, 
“QO, but I meant glove! You knew what 
I meaned!” How many such exercises he 
must have handed in to his busy public 
school teacher, who had fifty-four other 
children, and so couldn’t spend the time 
he needed on this handicapped child. I 
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have another “misfit” who is constantly 
asking me things like this: “Miss B " 
how do you spell ‘chedder?’” I rack my 
brains and think of cheese, till he adds, 
“You know! We must all help each ched- 
der!” In his letter home he had written, 
“Dear Forks:” and when I asked him about 
it he said, “You know! Home ‘forks’! 
Father, mother, brother!” 


I have one child who has a horrible 
smattering of the symbols but no compre- 
hension of any of the four elementary proc- 
esses in arithmetic. He cannot add nine 
and four without cheating! If he wants 
two buns at four cents each he will smile 
brightly at me, watching for confirmation 
in my eyes, and say, “Le-mi-see, now! 4 
and 4—6 cents—no, seven—no, eight—and 
he will continue to 20 unless one of us 
helps him out, to save the baker’s time 
and ours! 





Then I have a child who was allowed to 
keep on using baby talk because his family 
knew what he meant and it was too much 
trouble for them to help him learn the 
correct words, on account of his deafness. 
No, I'll take that back. It probably wasn’t 
that. They just didn’t know how to teach 
speech to a partially deaf child. But WHY 
did they send him to public school for 
hearing children? The pupils there made 
so much fun of his baby talk that he has 
a fearful inferiority complex now, and 
will hardly open his mouth before visitors. 


Don’t you think these special problem 
children need an adjustment teacher as 
well as a hearing aid? They are no more 
able to work together than they are to work 
with deaf children. If each of them could 
have the sole attention of an expert teach- 
er for an hour or so every day, their prog- 
ress would be rapid. They need, more 
than most children, special individual help. 

If school budgets can stretch for extra 
athletics and extra devices, can’t they 
squeeze in some extra help for these chil- 
dren? 


A. M. B. 
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St. Patrick’s Day Ideas 
For Older Pupils 


When the older pupils are wearing sham. 
rocks on St. Patrick’s Day it will be inter. 
esting for them to learn that the shamrock 
is worn not only as Ireland’s national flow. 
er, but in commemoration of St. Patrick's 
teachings. When he was preaching the 
doctrine of the Trinity, St. Patrick made 
use of this plant, bearing three leaves upon 
one stem, as a symbol of the Trinity. 


The young people can also learn that 


‘we owe to Ireland a great deal of poetry, 


legend and folklore, and that Ireland is 
the source of much real wit, and exquisite 
humor. Some of the Irish folk lore tales 
appeal to any age. 


William Butler Yeats 
ef 
é& % 


been successful in 
awakening the world 
to an appreciation of 
Irish literature. 

Songs like The Harp 
ra that Once through 
Tara’s Hall, Oft in the 
Stilly Night, and Be- 
lieve Me if All Those 
Endearing Young 
Charms, are so well 
known to everybody in 
the hearing world that 
older boys and girls in 
our schools who are 
able to enjoy the radio will learn them 
sooner or later. 


and Lady Gregory have 





An Irish program for Assembly some 
day in March would be different and enter- 
taining. 


Books To Consult 
Brooks, S. A.: Treasury of Irish Poetry 
—Macmillan. 


Colum, Padraic: Anthology of Irish 
verse; Boy in Eirinn. 

Gregory, I. A. (Lady): Book of Saints 
and Wonders—Scribner’s. 


MacManus, Seumas: 
Stories—Doubleday. 


Donegal Fairy 
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The Parents Talk It Over 


A Canadian-U. S. A. Group of the Volta Bureau’s 
Correspondence Club 


Not Yet Three, But in School 
Susan, not yet three, has just started in 
the nursery department of the Lexington 


School for the Deaf. 


HAT a. revelation it has been to 
\\) read all your letters! I think that 

what struck me most when I op- 
ened the book (or chapters from life) 
was the happy, outgoing expression on the 
faces of all your lovely children. I had 
heard so much.of the deaf child’s turning 
inward and having a baffled look; but if 
your children are typical—I suppose no 
mother would ever agree hers were!—they 
certainly give the opposite impression. The 
second feeling I had while poring over the 
letters was the wish that I had read all of 
them from the inception of the first round- 
about and had taken copious notes. All 
the allusions to past letters are very en- 
ticing, and I’m thankful to have started at 
last. 

Perhaps I should first tell you a little 
about Susan—though tempted to tell a 
great deal! I inclose a picture taken at 
the age of nineteen months. Her outstand- 
ing characteristic is friendliness and inter- 
est in people, from children her own age 
to the oldest men that sit on park benches. 
She goes up to speak to everyone she meets, 
takes his or her hand, walks along with 
him, and expects me to do the same. She 
thinks everyone must know and like every- 
one else, a feeling I hope she will always 
preserve in spite of too many signs to the 
contrary. 

We first became faintly suspicious of her 
lack of hearing when she was four or five 
months old. So often the door of her room 
would slam, and she, though awake, would 
not turn around. I won’t go through all 
the first months, as you all know it too 
well; and you all have reached such a con- 
structive phase that you inspire me to for- 


get the negative. The day came when 
even our pediatrician was willing to admit 
that Susan’s hearing had not developed, 
and we then started the rounds of doctors, 
another phase familiar to you all. How- 
ever, there was no change. So now, while 
anticipating possible new scientific discov- 
eries in the future, we are determined to 
forget the frenzied hope for restoration of 
hearing and concentrate on education. | 
think you mothers must have magic time 
stretchers, for I go around in circles tak- 
ing care of an apartment and of Susan 
and her ten weeks old sister. 

A year ago, when Susan was twenty-two 
months old, we started bi-weekly lessons 
with a teacher from the Sarah Fuller Home. 
(We were then living in Boston.) That is 
certainly a wonderful institution for pre- 
school deaf children, and we consider our- 
selves fortunate to have been able to bene- 
fit. Susan learned about twenty words and 
ten commands during her lesson periods, 
and a great many other words that she 
picked up through daily repetition. After 
a summer at the beach, we moved to New 
York in order to enter Susan in the Lex- 
ington Avenue School. I hope to be able 
to arrange to visit the school at least once a 
week to keep up with her progress and try 
to emulate the lessons between times. | 
don’t seem to have enough imagination to 
make the lessons really interesting to her 
when I attempt formal teaching, but I hope 
to improve with time. 

During the past few months Sue has 
shown quite strong feelings of frustration. 
It seems that she is getting to the age when 
she needs explanations, and so often I can’t’ 
get them across—especially anything re- 
lating to the future. She has to take so 
much on faith. When her Daddy goes 
away I can find no way to explain that 
he’ll be coming back; and there are any 
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I want above 
all else to make her feel secure, but really 
don’t know how to go about it. 

I have such a wonderful feeling at be- 
ing introduced to you all in this way and 
being able to write so freely on a subject 
that means so much to us all. I am storing 
up all the suggestions offered. 


Mrs. B. P., New York. 


number of similar situations. 


Teach Concrete Things First 


Elizabeth, six years old, has had private 
lessons in speech and lip reading, and has 
been taught at home. 

The roundabout came this evening, and 
I must add a brief contribution and send 
it on at once, as I am in the midst of 
preparations for a journey. Welcome to 
Mrs. P.! Susan is a darling, and she is an 
exceptionally fortunate young lady to have 
such an early start at the Sarah Fuller 
Home and the Lexington School. The frus- 
tration you speak of, Mrs. P., is, I think. 
something which every mother of an in- 
telligent deaf child must face. The child’s 
curiosity about the world runs far ahead 
of her ability to understand language; but 
Susan seems to have made an excellent be- 
ginning in lip reading and language con- 
sciousness and perhaps you can distract 
her attention from generalities and ab- 
stractions by concentrating on the small 
concrete things around you. Tell her the 
name of everything—the dishes and foods 
the rooms of the house and their features 
—walls, floor, etc.—the furniture, the 
names of members of the family and of 
playmates. With one or two action verbs 
such as “hop” and “run,” you can make 
a game of telling her to “hop to the table,” 
or “run to the wall.” This gives the child 
a sense of achievement, and also makes her 
feel familiar with her environment. 

Elizabeth’s most frequent question is 
still, “What is that?” I never hesitate to tell 
her, even if it is something unusual and I 
don’t expect her to remember the name. 
Just being told the name of something 
makes her feel that the world is not a ter- 
rifying, strange place full of unaccountable 
objects, but something Mother knows about 
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and can give a name to. Incidentally, of 
course, this helps to develop lip reading, 
too. 
when the supervising teacher of a school 
for the deaf asked me, first, whether Eliza. 
beth could read the lips, and then, how 
many words she could recognize. Eliza. 
beth was lip reading words and obeying 
simple commands before we realized that 
she could not hear, that is, before she was 
two; and | could not estimate even in hun- 
dreds the number of words she knows now. 

Another thing which pleases small chil. 
dren and gives them a sense of security is 
to make a point of always telling them be. 
forehand of anything interesting which is 
about to happen. I always tell Elizabeth 
that we are going to have chocolate pud- 
ding for dinner, or that we shall go to the 
store this afternoon, or that Auntie is com- 
ing to see us at three o'clock. In this way 
she has a comfortable feeling that the im- 
mediate future is accounted for. There are 
two things to be careful about in doing 
this: don’t tell her too far in advance, for 
an hour can be an eternity of waiting for 
a small child; and do see that all promises 
are fulfilled so far as is humanly possible. 
I will go to great lengths to carry out any 
plan I have mentioned to Elizabeth, so as 
not to betray the confidence which I have 
been at some pains to build up. 

And now I must tell of my journey. The 
Saskatoon School for the Deaf is arranging 
a short course this summer (1943) to train 
teachers to fill the needs of this and other 
Canadian schools which desperately need 
teachers. There is to be an instructor from 
the Lexington School to give a course and 
demonstrate with a class. I have decided 
to pack up and go there with Elizabeth, as 
I have not succeeeded in finding a teacher 
for her. I am hoping to get a little badly 
needed training in dealing with our special 
problems, and also to get some help. for 
her. I know that working with a class for 
a few weeks will be a pleasant change and 
stimulus for her. One of our problems has 
always been that she is the only one forced 
to stay indoors and do lessons, whereas 
she is fond of group activities. John and 


It was a considerable shock to me * 
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Sylvia will stay with my mother in Van- 
couver—thank Heaven for grannies; if Na- 
ture had not in her wisdom provided them, 
we should have had to invent some such 
institution! Daddy will “batch” at home, 
and we shall have to go another year with- 
out a proper basement and a furnace, but 
I hope the results will be worth it. It is 
at any rate the only prospect of getting 
what we so urgently need. 
Mrs. M. Le P., British CoLUMBIA. 


A Father Adds His Word 


| make my first “contribution” in the 
midst of batching. We found that the Sas- 
katoon summer school is to start next Mon- 
day, so the journey began Wednesday in- 
stead of Scturday, and you can imagine the 
rush. 

Just before my wife’s departure we heard 
that the public school teacher, on whom 
we pinned such hopes, is leaving the dis- 
trict, so we may yet have a struggle on our 
hands. So far, Elizabeth has been able 
to get along in a normal way with normal 
children, and we feel that she should con- 
tinue to do so as long as possible, or until 
a good school for the deaf becomes acces- 
sible to us. 

My own chief service in training Eliza- 
beth is to take the part of General Public; 
also that of the audience that applauds each 
new vocal success. I find that her speech is 
gradually becoming more _ intelligible. 
Here’s hoping that the session at Saskatoon 
will teach her “g” and ‘k,” and untangle 
the “‘m’s” and “b’s” that have a way of get- 
ting out of step. 

Our next letters should have more news 
and next time I hope to do this turn more 
justice. 

D. H. Le P., British CoLuMBIA. 


After a Year in School 


John, six, has had one year in a residen- 
tial school for the deaf. 

We have read and re-read all these in- 
teresting letters; and we appreciate them a 
great deal. Joan and John are home for 
vacation. They appreciate each other as 
playmates more than ever: there is none 
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of the old rivalry and none of the occa- 
sional quarrels. I met John at the train 
in Winnipeg. I was all excited with pent- 
up emotion, and was just about in tears as 
the train approached. John met me as 
coldly and casually as if I were a complete 
stranger, and barely murmured, “Mamma.” 
When he found he was to leave the teachers 
and the other children and come with me 
he was heartbroken. After we returned to 
our hotel, he was somewhat reconciled. 
He was weary after his twelve-hour train 
trip and was soon fast asleep. Next day 
he began to feel very much at home with 
me again. Now as we watch him at play 
with Joan and Fred he is the same little 
John, and it seems as if he had never been 
away. 

He has grasped the idea of lip reading 
and is interested in it. Before he left home 
he would not watch a speaker’s mouth, al- 
though he could imitate many sounds and 
say some words of his own volition. I re- 
call remarking to the principal of a school 
for the deaf, when John was about three, 
that John would not tolerate much effort 
to get him to watch the lips. The prin- 
cipal gave an all-knowing, sarcastic laugh, 
and replied, “The child happens to be just 
a page ahead of you! He’s smart enough 
to know that he should still be making 
mud-pies and not be bothered until he is 
six years old.” 

We had quite a time making our Provin- 
cial Department of Education realize last 
year that we were determined John should 
enter school. They strongly advised against 
starting any child at five, and said that, 
though children were accepted at the age 
of five, it was much better to wait until 
they were six. Finally, it was decided to 
admit him for a month’s trial. He now 
reads the lips much better than he did, and 
his speech has improved. But the begin- 
nings and endings of words are usually 
missing. “Thank you” is “tha oo.” ‘Cow” 
is “ow.” “Blue” is “boo.” “Butter” is “but.” 
“Joan” is “Jo.” He recognizes about twen- 
ty-five nouns in lip reading and ten com- 


mands. He has learned a number of other 


(Continued on page 178) 
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The Deaf in Foreign Lands 
Schools for the Deaf in South Africa 


HE Dominican Schools for the Deaf, 

Cape Town, South Africa, have just 
issued their first printed report. It 
covers a period of eighty years. The first 
school was established in 1863, by a group 
of Irish Dominican Sisters, headed by Rev. 
Mother Dympna Kinsella, who had had 
experience teaching the deaf in Dublin. 
The Rt. Rev. Dr. Grimley, who had been 
associated with the Institute for the Deaf 
and Dumb in Ireland, but was then Vicar 
Apostolic of the Cape of Good Hope, took 
the school under his patronage, and it was 
named the Grimley Institute for the Deaf. 
It began as a private, charitable enterprise, 
without any public recognition or assist- 
ance, and both European and Non-Euro- 
pean (native African) children were ad- 
mitted. In 1875, the word “Institute” was 


dropped from its title, and it became known 
as the Dominican School for the Deaf. 

About the turn of the century, the school 
began to be recognized by the Department 
of Public Education of the Cape, the De 
partment assuming partial responsibility 
for the teachers’ salaries; and in 1924 it 
passed under the jurisdiction of the Edu 
cation Department of the Union of South 
Africa, and became a state aided special 
school. Maintenance grants are now avail- 
able for children coming from a distance 
and unable to pay boarding fees. Travelling 
fees are also provided. 

In 1931, the two departments were sep- 
arated, and a new building for the Euro- 
pean children was erected at Cape Town. 
This school cares for about 60 children. 
Later, land was purchased at Wittebome, 





A LANGUAGE GAME IN THE PRIMARY DEPARTMENT AT THE SCHOOL FOR NATIVE DBAF 
CHILDREN, WITTEBOME, SOUTH AFRICA 
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sep- 
‘uro- ten miles from Cape Town, and there are same school, both under one principal. 


Own. now 150 African children being cared for When it was founded, the school had no 
ren. in another new building, erected in 1937, oral department, but speech is now the 
yme. with government assistance. The schools regular means of communication, and much 
are recognized as two departments of the use is made of residual hearing. All pupils 
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\F FARMING IS ONE OF THE VOCATIONS TAUGHT AT THE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF CONDUCT- 
2D BY THE DOMINICAN SISTERS AT WITTEBOME, SOUTH AFRICA 
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receive audiometer tests, and_ electrical 
hearing aids are provided for many classes. 
The Coyne Voice Pitch Indicator is used. 
In fact, some of the work preliminary to 
the development of the Indicator was done 
at this school. 

Besides the Sisters who were trained in 
England at Boston Spa, the staff has in- 
cluded teachers trained at the University 
of Manchester and in the United States 
and Germany. Miss Janice Breitwieser, 
an American teacher, spent two years at 
the school, training teachers for the pri- 
mary department. 

The vocational department provides 
classes in agriculture, tailoring, dressmak- 
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ing, shoe repairing, etc. There are Boy 
Scout Troops and Girl Guides in both 
schools. At a recent annual show of the 
Western Province Agricultural Society, 
the department for non-European deaf chil. 
dren scored more points than any school 
exhibiting, and the children won twelve 
individual prizes. The school keeps in 
touch with past pupils, and holds a meet- 
ing for them once a month, to provide so- 
cial contacts and opportunities for coun- 
selling. The school also cooperates with 
the South African National Council for the 
Deaf in following up graduates. The mu- 
nicipality of Cape Town makes an annual 
grant to the school. 





The School for the Deaf in Jerusalem 


¢¢ FTER more than forty: years of 
A begging for the neglected deaf 
children of Eastern lands,” writes 
Miss Mary F. Chapman from Jerusalem, 
“T still feel that they need the help of edu- 
cation and training more than any child. 
So please join me in being a ‘Cheerful 
Beggar. That is how an envelope con- 
taining a check was once addressed to me.” 
In calling herself a “Cheerful Beggar,” 
Miss Chapman has perhaps given herself 
a good name; for she is invariably cheer- 
ful, no matter what comes, and her letters 
about her school always make one want to 
turn one’s pockets inside out to help. For 
more than forty years, she has been strug- 
gling to help the deaf in foreign lands, first 
in Burma, then in Ceylon, and now in Pales- 
tine. She not only founded schools in all 
of these countries and did the teaching, but 
trained teachers to carry on the work, and 
at the same time raised the money to make 
the work possible. Most of her income is 
supplied by local donations and by the 
“Thankful Hearts League,” an English 
missionary society. 
Each year at the school, a “Pound Day” 
is held, and friends come bringing pounds 


of food and supplies, as well as good Brit- 
ish and Palestine pounds in money. “This 
year,” writes Miss Chapman, “as it seemed 
doubtful, owing to rationing, that friends 
would be able to give many pounds of 
food, and golden pounds are scarce, we 
hope to have a Thankful Hearts Day all 
over Palestine to help our Building Fund. 
As our children have come not only from 
Jerusalem, but also from Haifa, Gaza, 
Nablus, Acre, Nazareth, Jenin, Hebron, 
Bethlehem, Ramallah, Transjordan, etc., 
and many, many more are waiting for ad- 
mission from Jaffa, Safad and Syria, we 
want these places also to have the joy of 
helping these sorely handicapped children 
of our common Father, by translating them 
from a life of loneliness and sorrow into a 
life of busy activities and useful service. 
“Although all deaf mutes are not clever, 
nature has endowed many of them with 
gifts far above the average, and the one 
thing necessary to draw forth these latent 
powers is Education. Believing that the 
end of the war will be soon, when we hope 
to build a-permanent home for the school, 
where girls as well as boys may be re- 
ceived, we want to make a special effort 
this year to raise the money needed.” 





Marc 
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She adds, in a personal letter to the 
Volta Bureau: 

“Thank you for the VoLTa REVIEW, 
which arrives with wonderful regularity 
these days. I can’t tell you how many 
friends and chance visitors see it—the wife 
of a Government official who has a little 
deaf boy; an Australian Major with a deaf 
son. To both of these I have lent special 
copies, particularly the one with the ar- 
ticle about Mr. Ince-Jones’ School. Bolo 
was at the Ince-Jones School for a time, 
and Mr. Ince-Jones wanted to keep him. 
[Bolo is a young Burmese man whom Miss 
Chapman adopted when he was a small 
boy. He is totally deaf—Ed.] Bolo shows 
this copy to everyone. 

“Bolo works at St. Andrews’ Canteen 
for Soldiers, doing voluntary work most 
afternoons. They say he is their best 





MISS MARY F. CHAPMAN, HER ASSISTANT, MISS WALDEN, AND THE PUPILS OF THE SCHOOL 
FOR DEAF BOYS ESTABLISHED BY MISS CHAPMAN IN JERUSALEM 


worker, and a wonderful sandwich cutter. 
The wife of the American Consul is very 
interested in Bolo’s stamp collection, and 
gives him many good stamps. 

“We wonder if the schools for the deaf 
in America can help us to put up our build- 
ing. If every deaf child in America, who 
has such wonderful love, care and educa- 
tion provided for him, could give a few 
cents, he would have the joy of helping 
his less fortunate deaf friends in the Holy 
Land. Will the schools for the deaf in 
America help us put up a building for 
the school in Jerusalem?” 


WE ALSO SERVE 
We’re neither WAC nor WAVE recruits 
Our uniforms are past years’ suits. 
With better jobs within our reach 
We also serve who stay and teach. 
VaLINE Hosss, The Texas Outlook. 








omeneest Teachers of Lip Reading — #00ms 


Alabama 
Birmingham 8 
Miss DoroOTHY VERNON 
1230-4 Terrace West 
Phone: 3-0833 


California 
Berkeley 
Mrs. Maup 8S. Woop 
3117 College Avenue 
Phone: Piedmont 1185-R 
Beverly Hills 
Mrs. Lucetia M, Moore 
462 N. Oakhurst Drive 
El Centro 
Mrs. MARGARET S. RADCLIFFE 
P. O. Box 1617 
Phone: 257R 
Riverside 
MRS. FLORENCE LORBEER 
3157 Lime Street 
Phone: 272 
San Jose 
Mrs. Linuran C. Dorey 
685 S. 5th Street 
Phone: Col. 165-W 
San Mateo 
Mrs. FERN NELSON 
P. O. Box 366 
Phone: Burlingame 3-0257 
Santa Barbara 
Miss FRANCES E. DAVIDSON 
307% Lloyd Ave. 
Miss FRANCES H. Downes 
Hoff General Hospital 


Colorado 
Denver 
Mrs. MATHILDA W. SmIrH 
329 Colorado Blvd. 
Phone: EAst 6305 


Delaware 
Elsmere, Wilmington 
Miss ALICE POOLE 
11 8. du Pont Rd. 


Florida 
Winter Park 


Mrs. JOSEPHINE K. Porrer 
215 Interlachen Ave, 


Georgia 
Augusta 
Mrs, St. Junien CuLLuM 
510 Greene Street 
Phone: 2-2148 
Rome 


Miss ELIZABETH KNOWLES 
Hotel Greystone 
Phone: 6561 
Illinois 
Chicago 
MIss GERTRUDE TORREY 


185 N. Wabash Ave. 
Room 1120 


Kansas 
Topeka 
Miss Auta M. Lux 
1207 Western Avenue 
Phone: 4807 
Wichita 
Miss LENNA BRYANT 
Apt. 3—244 South Hydraulic 


Massachusetts 


Boston 

Miss May H. LEavis 

291 Commonwealth Ave. 

New ENGLAND SCHOOL 
oF Lip READING 

175 Dartmouth Street 

Phone: Kenmore 6520 


Brockton 

Miss Harriet M. GIBSON 
70 Byron Avenue 

Phone: 3759 

Newtonville 

Mrs. A. E, Hunt 

51. Page Road 

Phone: West Newton 0062 
West Concord 

Miss ALIcE H. DAMON 
433 Main Street 
Worcester 


Mrs. ARTHUR J. 
61 Cedar Street 


YOUNG 


Michigan 


Y~silanti 

Miss ANNE M. BUNGER 

Dept. of Special Education 
Michigan State Normal College 


Missouri 


St. Louis 

Miss Syspru FRANKENTHAL 
5355 Pershing Ave. 
Phone: Forrest 8805 


New Jersey 


East Orange 

Mrs. SARA S. TEMPLE 
25 No. Harrison Street 
Phone: OR 4-7778 


Jersey City 
Miss HAZEL GrBson 
156 Grant Avenue 


Phone: DElaware 53-5269 


Newark 

Miss FLORENCE E. HUTMAN 
356 Sandford Avenue 

Phone: ES 2-8309 

Paterson 

Mrs. MARGARET B. RICHARDSON 
114 Watson Building 

Phone, SHerwood 2-4720 


New York 


Albany 
Miss ELIZABETH HUNTING 
270 Morton Avenue 


Elmhurst, Long Island 
Mrs. MARGUEBRITE G. JAMES 
87-40 Elmhurst Ave. 


New York 17 

Miss Mary PAULINE RALLI 
Mrs. KATHRYN A, ORDMAN 
342 Madison Avenue 
Phone: Murray Hill 2-6423 


Port Washington, Long Island 
Miss MARGARET DUNN 

Falaise Estate 

Phone: Port Washington 819-R 


Syracuse 

Miss EuizaBETH G. 
510 Bellevue Ave. 
Phone: 5-0978 


W oodstock 
Mrs. LitgaAN LAnpp CHURCH 
P, O. Box 448 


DELANY 
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Ohio 
Columbus 


Miss MARIE K. Mason 
60 E. Norwich Avenue 
Phone: WA 2826 


Pennsylvania 
Butler 
Mrs, EpwarpD B. NITCHIK 
Deshon General Hospital 
Norwood 
Miss HANNAH E. YEAKLE 
211 West Ridley Ave. 
Philadelphia 
Miss MARGARET CRAWLEY 
Crozer Hall 
2039 Cherry Street 
Mrs. JOHN E. D. TRASK 
1420 Walnut Street 
Phone: Pennypacker 6780 
Scranton 
Mrs. BEATRICE R. GOODFRIEND 
2006 North Washington Ave. 
Swarthmore 


Mrs. Wm. T. Chay 
511 Walnut Lane 


Rhode Island 
Providence (6) 
Miss MARIE SLACK 
211 Doyle Ave. 


South Carolina 
Columbia 
Miss Lucy McCAuGHRIN 
918 Henderson St., Apt. 3 
Greenville 
Miss VIRGINIA NEVILLE 
117 Hampton Ave. 


Texas 


Austin 


Mrs. MAX BICKLER 
901 W. 16th Street 
Phone: 6460 


Dallas 4 

Miss LovuIsp HILLYER 

N. R. Crozier Tech. High School 
Bryan and Live Oak Streets 
Houston 

Mrs. LUCILLE P. TURNER 

1215 Cleburne Avenue 

Phone: J. 2-3562 

San Marcos 


Miss LELLA WILLIAMS 
Phone: Martindale 97-4 


Virginia 


Lynchburg 
LYNCHBURG 
READING 
601 Washington Street 
Phone: 1248-J 


ScnHoo. or Ler 


Washington 


Spokane 

Mrs. MILpRED E. STUMPF 
E. 614 27th Avenue 
Phone: Riv. 3623 


CANADA 


Quebec 


Montreal 

Miss MARGARET J. WORCESTER 
1509 Sherbrooke St., West 
Phone: FI 2851 . 
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HE Section of Defects of Hearing 
ik Speech of the Reconstruction De- 
partment of the Surgeon General’s 
Office began its work July 23, 1918, at the 
United States General Hospital No. 11, 
Cape May, New Jersey. On the evening 
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of the 22nd the hospital staff of doctors 
and nurses, the teachers who had reported 
for duty, and the ambulatory patients came 
together to hear the plans which Colonel 
Charles W. Richardson, of Washington, 
D. C., in charge of this section, had made 
for the training and reeducation of the men 
who while in the service might suffer com- 
plete or partial loss of hearing or speech. 
Brief addresses were made by Colonel 
Richardson, by Major W. W. Keen, of 
Philadelphia, and by the Commanding 
Oficer of the hospital, Colonel Paul F. 
Straub. On the front row among the pa- 
tients were a number of men eagerly lean- 
ing forward, trying to understand some 
word that was being said, and the appeal 
they made went straight to the heart. The 
next morning these nineteen deaf patients 
and two patients needing speech-training 
—one an aphasic and the other a stam- 
merer—commenced work. 


The work was begun and has continued 
directly under the Oto-Laryngological Serv- 
ite, Lieutenant Colonel J. M. Ingersoll, 
f Cleveland, Ohio, now in civilian life. 
was chief of this service until March 10, 
1919; he was succeeded by Captain Gor- 
don Berry, M.C., United States Army, of 
Worcester, Massachusetts, who is at pres- 
ent the officer in charge. With the aid of 





Read at a meeting of the Society of Progressive 
Oral Advocates, St. Louis, Mo., June 24, 1919. Re- 
Printed from the VourTa RevrIEWw, October, 1919. 
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The Work at General Hospital No. 11 


By ENFIELD JOINER! 


these officers, Superintendent A. C. Man- 
ning, formerly Principal of the Advanced 
Department of the Pennsylvania Institu- 
tion, and Miss Enfield Joiner, from the 
North Carolina School, who had been se- 
lected as Principal, organized the work. In 
the beginning the teaching personnel con- 
sisted of the following: Miss Margaret 
Bodycomb and Miss Clara Louise Rockwell, 
from the Pennsylvania Institution; Miss 
Mary Louise Wimsatt, a teacher of adult 
lip-reading, of Washington, D. C., and Miss 
Mary E. Thornton, of the Speech Defects 
Clinic, of New York City. As the number 
of patients increased other teachers were 
appointed: Miss Katherine L. O’Connell 
and Misses Esta V. Pastel, of the Speech- 
Defects Department of the New York City 
schools; Miss Susan H. Norris, from the 
Georgia School; Sergeant E. W. Iles, now 
teaching in the New York Institution; Miss 
Lula M. Bruce, from the Kentucky School; 
Miss Doris E. Freeman, from the Grand 
Rapids (Michigan) Day School; and, more 
recently, Miss Margaret H. Roberts, from 
the Oregon School, and Miss Julia W. 
Savage, from the Florida School. In No- 
vember, Superintendent Manning was com- 
missioned a Captain in the Sanitary Corps 
and in February was transferred to the 
general education work in General Hos- 
pital No. 3. Miss Joiner succeeded him as 
head of the school at Cape May. 

Almost at the end of a year, it is possible 
to speak definitely of results and to sum- 
marize the work of the section. It is be- 
lieved that practically all the soldiers in 
need of this training have been assembled 
at the Cape May Hospital and that in a few 
months at the most the work will have been 
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finished. There have been enrolled in this 
section one hundred and forty-five men. 
Of these, one hundred and four have been 
deaf or hard of hearing; forty-one have 
needed speech development. Eighty-five 
of these patients have completed or discon- 
tinued the courses, seventy-one having de- 
fects of hearing and fourteen having de- 
fects of speech. Twenty per cent of the 
seventy-one deaf patients improved so 
greatly in hearing under medical treat- 
ment that lip-reading lessons were discon- 
tinued by order of the chief of the service. 
At the present time there are fifty-six pa- 
tients under instruction; thirty-four in the 
lip-reading department and twenty-two in 
the speech-training department. 

It was decided in the beginning that in 
the lip-reading work any method or all 
methods which would obtain results should 
be used. Miss Bruhn’s invaluable book on 
the Miiller-Walle Method was selected as a 
basis for work. That excellent course has 
been supplemented by Mr. Nitchie’s book 
and other text-books, by the helpful series 
of exercises written by various teachers 
which the Votta Review has been pub- 
lishing for some years, and by a set of 
manuscript exercises which has been used 
successfully in the Advanced Department 
of the Pennsyylvania Institution. Natu- 
rally the teachers here have collected a 
large number of stories and drill sentences. 

Our patients come from every part of 
the country and from every grade of life, 
representing ten different nationalities in 
their birthplaces and all grades of mental- 
ity and education. From the first they 
seemed to prefer individual instruction. 
Group work was tried but was given up. 
After making out various schedules broken 
into twenty, then thirty, then forty-five 
minute periods, we decided that the forty- 
five-minute period was best suited to our 
needs. Each man was given from one and 
a half to two hours and a quarter of indi- 
vidual instruction each day; two forty- 
five-minute periods in the morning, with 
rest periods between, and one forty-five- 
minute period in the afternoon. Since the 
middle of March we have been forced to 
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give four half-hour periods in the after. 
noon, thus giving each man fifteen minutes’ 
less work per day, but permitting us to 
teach more men. We seem to have robbed 
Peter to pay Paul, for up to March 15 the 
average time for completing the course, 
review, and all outside practice work, was 
two months; since that time, two months 
and a half. 

The teachers give eight lessons daily, 
There are no lessons on Saturday afternoon 
and Sunday. This makes a teaching week 
of twenty-eight and a half hours, by no 
means a light schedule. The work, how. 
ever, has been so intensely interesting that 
each day has seemed short. It has been 
the policy of the department to let a man 
who has been assigned to one teacher, un- 
less some good reason for changing arises, 
have two periods a day with that teacher 
until he is about half way through the 
course. He is then given a third period 
with another teacher for review or practice 
work and, at the end of the course, with 
other teachers for further practice, so that 
each man works with four or five teachers 
while under instruction. 

We have found that the best way for a 
man to learn to read the lips is to do it. 
We have given as little explanation of les 
sons, of speech formation, of position and 
movements, as was possible. We have 
tried to look upon lip-reading from the 
patient’s standpoint. To him, it is a for 
eign language. One will learn a foreign 
language most effectively by hearing it 
spoken; rules of grammar and of language 
construction are so much impedimenta. 
Just so, the deafened man reads the lips 
more quickly and more easily, by reading 
the lips. Of course, the teacher has a clear 
and definite plan for each lesson; but to 
the man and to the “looker-on in Venice,” 
we appear to read and to talk! 

The war-deafened American soldier has 
read the lips. Seventy per cent of the men 
who have been discharged from the section 
have been excellent lip-readers. Our stan¢- 
ard for the grade “excellent” has been the 
ability to understand practically everything 
that everybody says. Our standard for 
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“good” has been the ability to read the lips 
with occasional repetitions; in short, not 
quite “excellent.” Eight per cent have been 
fair—they can “get along.” Three per cent 
have been poor, unable to understand more 
than sixty per cent of what is said to them. 
With one exception, these have been for- 
eigners who have a very limited under- 
standing of English. These grades are con- 
servative and represent the combined opin- 
ion of several teachers, the doctors of our 
clinic, and the Principal. The one order 
from Colonel Richardson when we began 
work was “Get results.” These figures show 
that the men have gotten them. We ex- 
pected success, but none of us hoped for the 
success the men have attained. We feel 
humble in the face of it, and have tried to 
arrive at some conclusions as to how the 
men have been able to do what they have 
done—what the factors contributing to the 
rapid mastery of this difficult art have 
been. We think—this is not an’ editorial 
“we,” but a “we” representing the medical 
and teaching staff—that these are some of 
them: 

1. Through the 
Richardson and his 
ready for the men at the very moment we 
were needed. The first men who came back 
hardly had time to realize that they were 
deaf before they were given a chance to 
hear with their eyes. Except in one or 
two cases, where “some one had blundered,” 
the men returning later were sent here as 
soon as they were classified in disembarka- 
tion hospitals. Captain Berry thinks that 
our being able to take the men when the 
“tone picture” of our language is fresh on 
the brain has been an important factor. 

2. The strong support and interest and 
advice given us by Lieutenant Colonel In- 
gersoll and Captain Berry and the other 
members of the Oto-Laryngological staff 
have been of the greatest inspirational and 
practical value to both men and teachers. 
So important have they considered this 
work that all other schedules have given 
place to ours. The result is that if a man 
happens to be on leave, or even to have a 
pass, or is ill, another man needing prac- 


of Colonel 
we were 


efforts 
associates 


tice may have his time. Practically every 
fraction of each teacher’s hours on duty 
has been used. 

3. The intensive character of the work 
has been a driving force. Each man has 
been, as Miss Yale expuressed it on visit- 
ing the classrooms, “saturated” with lip- 
reading. 

4. “Mob psychology” has played its 
part. When other people are doing a 
thing, it is easier for you to do it too. 
Each man has known that in each of the 
rooms devoted to our section other men 
were meeting the same conditions with 
which he was confronted. A sort of sub- 
conscious cooperation may have helped 
and certainly a conscious rivalry has 
helped wonderfully. The men have made 
a game of lip-reading and have played it 
with each other. 

5. That they come to us as soldiers. 
that the work has been regarded by the 
authorities and the men as a military duty, 
has been a contributory factor. Discharge. 
which means home, may be reached the 
sooner by “grabbing up this dope,” as one 
of them graphically expressed it. 

6. The morale of both men and teach- 
ers has been of the highest quality. Each 
teacher has felt that it was a privilege to 
help do something for these men who have 
done so much for their country. The men 
have felt, almost without exception, the 
deepest sort of appreciation of the training 
afforded them. They have come to class 
regularly and promptly; they are always 
glad to get an extra period; they hate Sun- 
days and other holidays. Our weekly re- 
ports show that “Effort” for practically 
every man in both sections is marked “ex- 
cellent.” 

7. Last, but far from least important, 
the work has been incalculably expedited 
and lightened because Miss Bruhn and oth- 
er teachers of the adult deaf had material 
ready for us to work with. To each of 
these teachers who have struggled with the 
problems of adult lip-reading, who have 
thought and worked and written that others 
might be helped, our rehabilitated deaf sol- 
diers owe the profoundest thanks. 
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The work done by the men of the speech- 
defects department and their teachers has 
been equally as satisfactory as the work 
done in the lip-reading department. Seven- 
teen cases of aphasia, thirteen cases of im- 
perfect phonation due to jaw or tongue 
wounds, five or six stutterers and stam- 
merers, several aphonia cases, have been 
handled by three teachers, Miss Thornton, 
Miss Pastel, and Miss O’Connell. It is a 
coincidence that an exact calculation shows 
that the average time for the reeducation 
of the patients needing this training has 
been the same as for lip-reading patients, 
two months. Of course, aphasics bring up 
this average and patients needing less work 
lower it. 

It is impossible in a summary to do jus- 
tice to the work of this department. Left- 
handed penmanship has been an innova- 
tion which we think has been helpful to the 
aphasia cases. Methods were suited to men 
and all suggestions from the medical off- 
cers were welcomed. The aim of the de- 
partment has been not completely to re- 
establish these men (that is a question of 
several years for many of them), but so 
to reeducate and train them that a normal 
life and constant practice after discharge 
will do the rest. The work has been essen- 
tially “case work,” and each case has been 
a story in itself. The same things which 
made for success in the lip-reading depart- 
ment have been true in this department 
also. 


The one factor of value in the speech- 
training work which has seemed to play 
no part in successful lip-reading has been 
the man’s previous training. Aphasics, 
stammerers, jaw cases, who have had a 
good education, have been most success- 
fully and rapidly rehabilitated, while illiter- 
ates and uneducated foreigners have been 
handicapped. On the other hand the un- 
educated have shown a natural aptitude for 
lip-reading, with very few exceptions, which 
the trained mind frequently did not possess. 
Our negro patients, all of them absolutely 
unlettered, have made marvelous lip-read- 
ers. 
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The chief causes of deafness have been 
meningitis, concussion from shell fire, in- 
fluenza, and exposure. We have at the 
present time an unusual number of cases 
of total deafness due to meningitis, and 
this type of case has been the most difficult 
to deal with. Because of these cases, our 
final average time for the course will prob- 
ably be two and a half months per man. 

The chief cause of aphasia has been 
wounds in the left parietal region of the 
brain. Imperfect phonation cases have 
been almost altogether the result of face 
wounds. The aphonia cases had been 
gassed. 


When one thinks what each man who 
went to the training camps or to the front 
lived through; what each man, who gave 
not all but much, suffered; what it means 
to each man to recover his speech or find a 
substitute for his hearing in lip-reading, 
one must know how thankful we workers 
have been for success. We feel, too, that 
our three per cent “poor” may have gotten 
as much as our seventy per cent “excel- 
lent” when we read one side of a paper 
conversation that one of our slowest lip- 
readers held with a newly arrived man 
whom he was trying to encourage: 

“T use to be like you are. And look at 
me now. I am good and healthy. Spinal 
Medgitus. My neck was stiff and I could 
not straiten my legs out. I thought I would 
never be able to walk. I could not see very 
good either. But ever thing is all right 
with me now. Only my ears. A fellow 
don’t need to hear. They learn you how to 
read the lips hear. It is surprising how 
well you can learn it. I have not took 
many lessons but I can read the lips a little 
now. I see a fellow hear the other day. 
You wouldn’t know he was totaly deef. 
He could read the lips so good. He was 
home on a furlow and his parents didn’t 
know he was deef. You can be learned!” 

The great predominating factor which 
has made it possible for them to be 
“learned” has been that the American 
doughboy did not leave his courage on the 
other side. He brought it home with him. 
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The Record Of A Rescue! 


By SAMUEL 


UT of the great war-storm there came 
() back, amidst the other salvage, a 

nameless, recordless wreck. He 
was an ignorant negro, a private, and all 
that was known of him when he landed in 
the debarkation hospital from the trans- 
port was that he was deaf and dumb, sick, 
deeply depressed, semi-hysterical, and prac- 
tically mindless. In fact, he was diagnosed 
as a mental defective of an extreme type, 
an asylum case. All of his papers were 
lost and his identification tag was missing. 
There was vague evidence that his name 
was James,” but whether this was surname 
or given name was uncertain. Had he 
been marooned on a desert island, he could 
hardly have been more completely cut off 
from the world of men about him. 

Marooning for life, indeed, might have 
been his fate, had he been formally ad- 
judicated an asylum case. Fortunately he 
was assigned to the Section of Defects of 
Hearing and Speech, and sent to U. S. 
Army General Hospital No. 11 at Cape 
May, New Jersey, where he came under 
the care of an aide who sensed, through 
his melancholic torpor, the glimmerings of 
a mind that yet might be aroused to activ- 
ity. She set herself to the task of rousing 
It. 

Upon his arrival, he seemed quite ob; 
livious of his surroundings, and sat staring 
fixedly at the floor. Persistent waving of 
a hand under his very nose would attract 
his attention to the side, but his blank gaze 
would soon fall away and be lost in noth- 
ingness. After an hour’s endeavor, he was 
induced to pick up some crayon spread 
before him. A pencil was set in his grasp 
and he feebly traced something which 
looked like the letter “p.” He was also 
stimulated to try to use his voice, but all 


1Reprinted, by from Carry On for 
March, 1919, and from the American Annals of the 
Deaf, September, 1919. 

2Ag the name proved to be his surname it is not 
given here correctly.—S. H. A. 
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attempts to achieve pronunciation of the 
simplest words failed. And when a piece . 
of candy was put in his hand, he simply 
stared at it and let it drop. The dim mind 
could not even recall that candy is good to 
eat. To all intents and purposes the un- 
fortunate man seemed imbecile. 

The first hint of reason came rather for- 
tuitously. Having a gold thimble, the aide 
held it up to “James,” thinking that its 
brilliance might attract him. After a mo- 
ment’s intent contemplation he slowly put 
his hand in his pocket and drew out a 
large aluminum thimble, which he held up 
for the inspection of the surprised and 
gratified nurse. She immediately pro- 
nounced the word “thimble,” giving it 
exaggerated visual expression, and he was 
able to read it and identify the object; also 
“box,” “watch,” and other simple names 
of objects. The mind, which seemed dead 
but was only sleeping, had awakened. A 
little later in the day he was able to write 
the letters “p,” “f,” “t” from dictation. On 
the following day i rising tide of his 
mentality had reached a point where he 
spelled out his own name, and, after a con- 
centrated effort of twenty minutes re- 
sponded to the repeated suggestion“Home” 
with the legend “ELLEnton S. C.” 

From that time his mental hold on life 
improved steadily. By the end of the first 
week of training he could both speak and 
write a dozen simple words. Being shown 
a letter he proffered his first voluntary re- 
quest: he wanted to write home. The effort 
got this far before collapsing: 

“Dear mother I Do-wn com Back Fum 
France.” 

But the mind, though broadening and 
improving, was still flaccid and he decided 
to appoint the aide his amanuensis to this 
effect: 

“Dear mother, I done come back from 


(Continued on page 182) 
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Suggestions for Speech Improvement 


You Can Do It, Too 


By J. C. Lewis 


OR ten years, speaking had become so 
F tnt for me that I was reminded 

of Demosthenes who tried to speak 
with pebbles in his mouth. My articulation 
was so poor that people had difficulty in 
understanding me. It did not occur to me, 
however, to associate this with a progres- 
sively increasing loss of hearing. 

This speech difficulty, coming at a time 
when I needed all my faculties to repair a 
precarious financial situation, caused me 
more concern than my deafness, as my 
business plans for the future involved meet- 
ing people. So when a psychologist told 
me, “You speak so badly people will begin 
to avoid you,” the impact was one of con- 
sternation. 

I went through a series of examinations 
of my mouth and my larynx to determine 
whether there might be some organic con- 
dition that would cause a speech impedi- 
ment. They revealed nothing organically 
wrong. 

The first move toward improvement took 
place several years ago. My speech, mea- 
sured by standards of good articulation, is 
not yet perfect, but I hope that, after fur- 
ther effort, | may make it as normal as 
possible. The greater part of my conversa- 
tion now is lucid and unimpeded. I slip 
here and there on certain consonants that 
have always given me trouble, especially 
under stress of emotion. 

At the time I bought my hearing aid, | 
was so fortunate as to make contact with a 
scientist who was doing remarkably good 
speech work with the deafened. He was the 
first one to tell me that I had a high fre- 
quency loss which made it impossible for 
me to hear consonants like s, th, p, t, etc., 
which are in the high frequency brackets. 
(Low frequencies are the low pitches; high 
frequencies, high pitches.) He put it aptly 


\ 
\ 
| 
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when he explained that the ears correspond 
to the monitor in a broadcasting station. 
who watches the quality of the broadcast 
and adjusts it to the correct standard be. 
fore it is sent out. The scientist’s explana- 
tion was that ears cannot censor sound if 
they do not hear. 

I had a record taken of my voice, so | 
could listen to it with my aid. It made 
me more conscious of my points of diff- 
culty. I took drills on the sounds in whieh 
I was weak. I improved, but improvement 
was uncertain, as I lapsed at times. I had 
developed a feeling of insecurity which cre- 
ated an unconscious fear. The first: real 
step toward correction came after I started 
using my aid. I heard my voice as I had 
not heard it for years. The immediate 
change was remarkable. 4 

The next step was information on how 
to control my voice, given to me by the 
scientist’s secretary, who was also hard of 
hearing, and who had a family background 
of operatic singing. She told me that those 
of us who do not hear ourselves talk, or 
hear our own voices indistinctly, throw the 
voice to the top of the mouth instead of 
letting it come out from the diaphragm. 
The effect is caused by our effort to hear 
ourselves speak, and the tone is _high- 
pitched, nasal and distorted, an unnatural 
way of speaking. ; 

With these lessons learned, I set about to 
bring my speech back to normal. The task 
was not easy and was very often discourag- 
ing. One idea stayed with me, an idea | 
had had from the beginning. My poor 
speech was in a measure due to a functional 
disturbance, but if I spoke well at times, 
why not always? 

My first task was to break the chronic 
habit of poor enunciation, now that I could 


(Continued on page 186) 
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Pip Reading-A Continuing Necessity 


By Harriet MONTAGUE 


(Continued from February) 


Edward B. Nitchie 


R. Edward B. Nitchie, who opened 
M a school and formulated a meth- 
mt od of lip reading instruction the 
same year that Miss Bruhn opened her 
school in Boston, gave his attention to the 
psychological aspects of lip reading. His 
first published textbooks included laborious 
analysis of speech movements, but he quick- 
ly-got away from that, and, recognizing the 
fact that only about half the movements of 
speech are visible, he emphasized the neces- 
sity for training the student to grasp whole 
meanings from the segments of speech that 
are seen (8). The school he founded was the 
nucleus of the New York League for the 
Hard of Hearing, and many of the teachers 
he trained went out into the country to 
‘ound other schools and other leagues. Rec- 
ognizing the debilitating effect that deaf- 
ness has on the personality, Mr. Nitchie 
believed firmly in the regenerative possibil- 
ities of lip reading, and his belief laid the 
foundation for the widespread social serv- 
ice work that is now being done for the 
hard of hearing everywhere (9, 10). 


Cora Elsie Kinzie 
Miss Cora Elsie Kinzie studied under 


both Miss Bruhn and Mr. Nitchie, and 
when she began to build her own system 
of teaching, she took over the first two 
lessons of the Miiller-Walle Method, believ- 
ing that the selection of vowels and con- 
sonants which they incorporate could not 
be improved upon for starting a pupil in 
lip reading. She found, however, that 
some pupils could go faster than others, 
and that if the practice material were 
graded it facilitated progress. She also 
found that methods of presentation used 
by the teacher could measurably aid or 
hinder a pupil, and so she evolved a system 
of teacher training which provided for 
clearly defined and carefully worked out 


rules of procedure in giving a lesson (11). 

All three of these methods are different 
from one another; all are similar, however, 
in that they include the analysis of visible 
speech movements and the practice of these 
movements in words and sentences; all 
recognize that the mind must be trained 
to grasp the meaning of speech movements 
that cannot be seen. In other words, all 
these methods assume that the eye affords 
the only sensory channel available to the 
lip reader, and that the eye must be supple- 
mented ,by the “trained guess work” 
achieved through inference and general 
interpretation. 


The Jena Method 


The Jena method of speech reading in- 
struction, founded in Germany, introduced 
in America in 1926 at Michigan State Nor- 
mal College, and now being taught in sev- 
eral centers in different parts of the coun- 
try, represents a radical departure from the 
three methods briefly described above. The 
Jena method calls attention to the. muscle 
sense, the kinaesthetic sense, the “feel of 
movement,” and utilizes it. The pupil be- 
gins from the start to recite with the teach- 
er, on the theory that when a man makes 
the same speech movements as a speaker, 
speaks with him, he will have the same 
speech sensations, will feel the words as 
the speaker feels them, and will understand 
through feeling. The system of practice 
enables the hard of hearing person to be- 
come aware of his own speech sensations 
and through them understand the speech of 
others. 


The pupil memorizes. series of meaningless 
syllables, and then, facing the teacher and watch- 
ing her, he tries to speak the series at the same 
time that she speaks them. His gaze includes 
gesture, mien, and facial expression, but he does 
not try to see individual movements of the mouth. 
He merely looks at it effortlessly. Yet at the 
end of a week or two of drill, he can say with 
the teacher many series of syllables. Soon he 
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can do this not only with syllables in pre- 
arranged, memorized order, but with those in 
random order. During this time, his attention 
has been directed from seeing to feeling, and as 
every possible sound and sound combination is 
introduced, he has come to know the feel of each. 


The syllables are spoken rhythmically, in mu- 
sical tempo, and this is accompanied by move- 
ments of the body, arms, legs, hands, head, march- 
ing and dancing . . . After a time, meaningful 
phrases or series of words may be interpolated 
into the syllable drill, counting days of the week, 
months, dates, money, weights . . . It is found 
that the student can say these also with the teach- 
er, and can understand them. The third part 
of the practice course is devoted to spontaneous 
speech—talks, lectures, dialogues . . . There is 
never any reading (12). 


Visual Hearing at Ohio State 


Still a fifth method of teaching lip read- 
ing was evolved in the Speech Clinic at 
Ohio State University, where Dr. Marie 
Mason superintended the making of lip 
reading films based on exercises designed 
to demonstrate the various movements of 
speech. The student, having mastered the 
theory of lip reading, goes into a dark room 
in the laboratory, throws a silent motion 
picture on a screen, and studies it at his 
ease, running the film over and over until 
he has learned the particular lesson in- 
volved. The advantage of this method is 
that the shy or timid student can study 
by himself, and the slow student can repeat 
any difficult lesson until he has had time 
to master it. The disadvantage is that the 
film cannot take the place of an interested, 
enthusiastic teacher, eager to help the pu- 
pil and encourage him (13).! 


Lip Reading in California 


The Psychological Clinic at the Univer- 
sity of Southern California took up lip 
reading about five years ago, and in 194] 
put on the market a series of silent films, 
dramatized “life situation” motion pictures, 
arranged to make the study of lip reading 
more interesting and its acquisition more 
rapid. While the founders of this system, 
Dr. B. V. Morkovin, Mrs. Lucelia Moore 
and Miss Ruth Bartlett, state that they do 
not claim to have invented a new method, 


18ee also Dr. Mason’s article in the Journal of 
Speech Disorders, September, 1943. 
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yet the system is commonly characterized 
as a method. 

As a matter of fact, it embraces a little 
of all the other methods. Motion pictures 
are used, but there is plenty of speech prac- 
tice with a teacher, also. There is syllable 
practice for eye drill, and there is rhythmic 
repetition of speech sounds with the teach- 
er. A somewhat radical departure is that 
the teacher uses a normal tone of voice 
throughout the practice period, instead of 
lowering her voice to compel the pupil to 
read her lips. If pupil or teacher is accus- 
tomed to wearing a hearing aid, he keeps it 
on during the lip reading lesson, and hear- 
ing and lip reading are combined through- 
out. The name of this method—“audio- 
visual-kinaesthetic”—implies that it in- 
cludes all three approaches (14). 

There are objections to the use of hear- 
ing during the lip reading lesson, since it 
is assumed that one cannot concentrate on 
the visual if one is listening at the same 
time; and lip reading practice is not lip 
reading practice if the pupil hears more 
than half of what is said. The advocates 
of this system, however, say that it repro- 
duces the conditions faced by the average 
hard of hearing person in normal conversa- 
tion, and so affords the best means of prac- 
tice. Also, it is said, the use of the dra- 
matized motion picture makes lip reading 
practice more vivid and more closely allied 
to life situations. The objections to the 
pictures are based on their imperfections 
both as motion pictures and as exemplifica- 
tions of selected speech movements. Un- 
less the actors are good actors, unless they 
speak distinctly and face the audience, un- 
less the dialogue is not only carefully writ- 
ten from the lip reading standpoint, but 
is also synchronized with the action and 
gesture shown in the picture, the lip read- 
ing student just wastes time looking at pic- 
tured talk, not one word of which he can 
understand. 

This brief outline of six methods of lip 
reading instruction, all now in vogue, and 
each advocated by its adherents as the 
“best,” may present a confusing picture of 
lip reading. This is further complicated 
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by the fact that the improvement in hear- 
ing aids has taken much of the attention 
of the hard of hearing away from lip read- 
ing, with the result that there has not been 
a sufficient spur to new inventions and new 
techniques. 


There Is Room for New Techniques 


That there is room for new techniques is 
obvious, for there are pupils in schools 
for the deaf who never learn to read lips 
with any degree of facility, and there are 
hard of hearing adults who attend lip read- 
ing classes faithfully for years without 
learning enough lip reading to depend on 
conversationally. Some teachers of both 
the deaf and the hard of hearing have ac- 
cepted this condition as inevitable, remark- 
ing that it is caused by the mental make-up 
of the individual. Some persons have “lip 
readers’ minds”; others don’t. Some are 
able to make the quick transition between 
seeing and the mental “filling in” that sup- 
plies meaning; some are too analytical to 
do this quickly; some never learn to do it 
(15). 

All teachers of lip reading recognize this 
condition. Miss Bruhn has made a care- 
ful study of the psychology of language, 
and has applied it to the construction of 
improved practice material. At the Nitchie 
School in New York, Thorndike’s Word 
Book is used to select words commonly 
employed in everyday speech, and practice 
is built around these. In a recent wide- 
spread project in New York City to train 
teachers to give lip reading instruction to 
hard of hearing children, charts were con- 
structed in the effort to determine “with 
mathematical accuracy” the visibility of 
tach sentence used in the lip reading prac- 
tice material (16). A visibility chart was 
constructed, showing a constant numerical 
value for each sound of English. “Paying 
meticulous attention to the formation and 
revelation of each sound, we arrived at the 
following chart of ‘Visibility Values for the 
Sounds of English’. . . As herein presented 
the chart may be used by any lip reading 
ttacher to compute the visibility percent- 
age of any given sentence.” The hope is 
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added that no teacher will fall into the error 
of over-emphasizing visibility in the con- 
struction of his sentences to the point where 
naturalness is sacrificed. 


Research at Clarke School 


In the research department at the Clarke 
School for the Deaf, Northampton, Mass., 
extended experiments in the psychology 
of lip reading have been carried on, to 
determine the type of mind that guarantees 
good lip reading and the type of mind that 
seems to be unable to master lip reading. 
Some interesting findings have resulted. 
For instance, it was learned that good lip 
readers are apparently more responsive to 
color than to form, whereas poor lip read- 
ers are more responsive to form (17). 

There should be more research along 
this line, and more use should be made 
of the research that has already been done. 
Lip reading should not be allowed just to 
happen or not to happen. Ways should 
be studied to make better lip readers out of 
the poor ones. Experiments should be 
performed to find out whether the use of 
hearing simultaneously with lip reading 
stimulates or interferes with the develop- 
ment of lip reading ability. Careful studies 
already made in schools for the deaf would 
seem to indicate that the more hearing a 
child has and the more this hearing has 
been trained, the better his lip reading 
will be (18). Such experiments have not 
been tried with the adult hard of hearing. 
and the argument is still wide open. 


Teachers Should Be Lip Readers 


There is a manifest cleavage between 
methods of teaching lip reading to adults 
and those used with deaf children; and 
this results not only from the language re- 
quirements of deaf children as compared 
with the normal language of adults, but 
also from the fact that teachers of lip read- 
ing to adults are nearly all lip readers 
themselves, practicing assiduously the art 
they endeavor to impart, and vitally inter- 
ested in its improvement; while teachers 
of the deaf often make a point of not read- 
ing the lips, on the theory that if they do 
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they may accept poor speech from their 
pupils instead of correcting it. It is a fact 
that deaf children, who have been taught 
to articulate correctly, often make the re- 
quired lip movements for speech without 
giving the proper sounds, and so are easier 
to understand through lip reading; but the 
teachers’ determination not to know how to 
read lips works more harm than good, 
for they do not know what is difficult to see 
and what is easy to see, and they do not 
recognize the many difficulties involved in 
lip reading, nor the extraordinary achieve- 
ment it represents, once it is mastered. If I 
had my way, I would make every teacher 
of the deaf “sit under” a good teacher of 
lip reading and learn about lip reading the 
hard way, by having to do it. 


Lip Reading is at a Crossroads 


At present, the whole business of impart- 
ing lip reading is, as mentioned above, at 
a crossroads. The older methods are forty 
years old; the newer methods are not very 
radical departures, but more or less a 
composite of the old. Can anything new 
be learned? Can a more exact psychol- 
ogical analysis facilitate the development 
of more exact methods of teaching? Can 
there be a better balance between eye train- 
ing and “mind” training? Can muscle 
training be added to these, to aid the bal- 
ance? What is a lip reader’s “mind”? 
What makes a good lip reader and what 
makes a poor one? Why is the develop- 
ment of the tactile sense in a small child 
such a help to improved lip reading? Could 
this sense be used with adults? All these 
questions need to be answered, both in the 
laboratory and in the classroom. For lip 
reading is a vital necessity; nothing but 
the elimination of deafness will ever cast it 
into the limbo of lost arts. It will be prac- 
ticed so long as deafness has to be reckoned 
with; it could be practiced to much greater 
advantage if more people would learn more 
about it (19). 
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Molly Mather’s Mail Box 


HREE letters arrived from England 

in the same mail, and I feel an im- 

pulse to share them immediately, for, 
somehow, reading them all together, I seem 
to feel an encouraging breath from the 
future, as well as a lift of heart with refer- 
ence to the still uncertain present. We all 
seein to be facing the future these days. It 
seems to me that half the things I read are 
peppered with the expression “post war.” 
As a matter of fact, we who are interested 
in the hard of hearing are already in the 
post war world, because we are trying 
to help soldiers who have returned from 
the wars to face the bitter fact of deafness. 


More from the English Soldier 


One of the letters here on my desk is 
from the same young Englishman who 
wrote in the November 1943 Mail Box. His 
primary interest, at the moment, is lip read- 
ing. He writes: 

Your letter was most interesting and 
helpful. 1 must thank you too for the copies 
of the Vouta Review and the reprints and 
pamphlets you kindly sent; also for the 
October issue of the magazine. I am very 
much interested in the method or methods 
of studying lip reading (“Everyone Has 
What It Takes’ —John Keith, October 1943 
Vora Review) which aim at inducing 
automatic response from the lip reader. 
In fact, 1 am prepared to put up with an 
immense amount of this rather boring kind 
of work, for several years if necessary, if 
ultimately I can become a really efficient 
lip reader. I mentioned in my letter that 
I consider that in my case a form of over- 
anxiety to lip read lay at the root of the 
matter, producing the wrong kind of atten- 
tion for lip reading. Possibly it is the same 
kind of anxiety which sometimes causes a 
Pianist to stop suddenly in a piece he was 
playing by memory; he was thinking too 
much about the notes he should play; had 
he thought less, his hands would have car- 
red him through successfully. But of 


course one can't push the analogy too far. 

It would be very helpful if you could 
forward to me a copy of the Vouta REVIEW 
containing a more detailed account of this 
method. I should also be interested to 
know the names of the two fat textbooks 
which Mr. Keith went through on this 
method. A combination of methods seems 
to me the best thing. 

I am working pretty hard at present. 
However, when I have my thesis written 
things should be a bit easier and I shall be 
able to go “all-out” on lip reading. 

You might be interested to know that | 
have heard of a stone deaf man who now 
lectures in a scientific subject at a “well 
known British university.” I am trying to 
get more information via the British Medi- 
cal Journal. / gather that, like me, he lost 
his hearing when an army cadet, but in the 
"14-18 war. I am keen to make contact 
with him. If I do, and can confirm the 
fact that he actually lectures, I will write 
and let you know. 

! am glad that you found my remarks 
on music of some interest. You may be 
sure that I was equally interested to read 
of your experience with rhythm, and also 
some of the clippings discussing music and 
head noises; in particular certain refer- 
He was always my 
favourite, incidentally, long before I be- 
came deaf. | now get far more enjoyment 
from pegging away at his sonatas than 
from any other piano music. I suppose it 


ences to Beethoven. 


is partly his rhythm and his own character- 
istic way of emphasizing the key, and those 
typical key changes, which make him easier 
for a deaf man to enjoy. But I am a very 
amateur musician. | can feel music—Tl 
used to feel it intensely—-though I know 
very little about it. 

I have never had the experience of find- 
ing that some persistent “tune” in the head 
has been derived from some line of poetry. 
But how often do I hear something which 
it takes days to identify!’ On reading 
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through the accounts of music and head 
noises, I see that very little is said about 
the power of suggestion with regard to mu- 
sic that is “heard” by deaf people. By 
“suggestion, | mean two things: first, the 
conscious or unconscious suggestion of 
things perceived—for instance, the sight 
of a bell may suddenly evoke the sound of 
one, without any wish on the part of the 
perceiver to “hear” a metallic sound. Sec- 
ondly, | mean the directed effort to “hear” 
by concentration on the memory of the 
sound and the things which were associated 
with it. In the first case, the suggestion is 
entirely from outside; in the second it 
comes chiefly from within. But there can 
be no suggestion of either sort without a 
previous period when the individual actu- 
ally could hear. I wonder if you would 
agree with the emphasis I am placing on 
suggestion in “the sensation which is just 
like hearing.” 

You might be amused to hear that | 
went to three dances recently, the first I’ve 
been to since becoming deaf, nearly four 
years ago now. It is fairly easy—the danc- 
ing—provided one can get the rhythm at 
the beginning. 

Tomorrow I hope to scale a railway cut- 
ting and collect pieces of rock. We have 
strange occupations! 

Yours sincerely, 
M. C. E., LEEps, ENGLAND 


The Nervous Tension Induced 
By Deafness 


I can understand that nervous tension, 
which is compared to the stage fright of the 
pianist who forgets his piece. It seems to 
me it is more associated with deafness it- 
self than with lip reading. I can recall 
that many times, when I first entered the 
half-world between sound and silence, I 
would become involved in such a tension 
of embarrassment through fear of not un- 
derstanding what was said to me that my 
mind would go completely blank. More 
than once, when I arrived reluctantly to 
make a call on a personal friend, if a 
strange maid or an unexpected member of 
the family opened the door, I would com- 
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pletely forget the name of the person I had 
come to see. And when undertaking the 
ceremony of introduction, I would some. 
times forget the names of both individuals, 
even when they were well known to me, 
(I still do that occasionally, though I long 
ago recovered from most of this form of 
tension. ) 

As for memory of sound, it is elusive and 
contradictory, but I, too, have experienced 
that power of suggestion M.C.E. mentions, 
At the railway station now I get little ex. 
cept tremendous vibrations, yet the sight 
of a locomotive will bring the actual sensa- 
tion of hearing the whistles and bells con- 
nected with train journeys of my child 
hood. Do engines still have bells? I don’t 
even know that, and yet I can hear the old 
engine bells almost by willing to hear them. 


A Christmas Letter from England 


It is a long time since | wrote to you; 
but believe me, I have not been idle. There 
are so many things to do and what seems 
so little time in which to do them. Now 
at our short Christmas holiday, I have the 
typewriter on a little stool by the fire and 
am trying to let you know something of 
how I am getting along. 

This year we have all worked very hard. 
Those like myself who are in non-essential 
trades have had to do two or three other 
people’s work to keep our businesses going. 
The Ministry of Labour is continually 
“combing” out workers, either for the 
forces or for munitions; in fact, I think the 
stage has been almost reached when, apart 
from those coming of age, there is hardly 
anyone else left to be “combed.” It is at 
most unbelievable, the enormous number 
of women employed on war work, in the 
forces, at nursing, etc. Then there are the 
older women who help in the soldiers’ can 
teens, voluntary defense, fire service, and 80 
on. My wife keeps very well occupied, 
though, of course, it is a long time now 
since we have had any real bombing at 
tacks. She works one whole night a week 
in the Y.M.C.A., apart from her duties as 4@ 
Civil Defense worker several days and 
nights a week. She keeps the home going, 
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and looks after our little boy. I think one 
of the most astonishing things of this war 
has been the wonderful effort the women 
have made. 

We see a great many of your soldiers 
and airmen now. In fact, travelling about 
as | have to do, I come across them all 
over. Here in Southport we see a lot of 
them having a short holiday, for, as you 
may remember, this is a seaside holiday 
resort on the fringe of the busy Lancashire 
working towns. Your boys seem to enjoy 
themselves here. They have made them- 
selves popular, and I saw that one of them 
said (in one of our papers) that our town 
was more like an American small town than 
anywhere else he had been. This is un- 
derstandable, for there was no Southport 
a hundred years ago. The town is flat, the 
streets are laid out symmetrically and are 
all tree-lined, and the buildings are all 
comparatively modern. I inclose a press 
cutting which will show you how happy 
your boys were in their Christmas celebra- 
tion here. They were hosts at an American 
Red Cross party for 140 children. The 
Texas Rangers had the children joining 
with them in “Hill Billy” numbers, and one 
of your men led them in singing “Silent 
Night” and other carols. Santa Claus—it 
seems he is not called Father Christmas in 
America—was played by a boy from Mas- 
sachusetts. 

I went to an American baseball match 
last summer, but cannot say I was exactly 
thrilled by the game. I think that is due to 
ignorance of the finer points, just as your 
men cannot see anything in our cricket. 
By the way, a film is being shown to the 
American forces here to describe our cus- 
toms and mannerisms and so on. In fact, 
it is really to help them to “fit themselves 
in,” so to speak. One newspaper said we 
ought to see it ourselves—it would do us 
good; but it is only to be shown to the 
American forces. They say it is very amus- 
ing. 

We are all looking forward to 1944 with 
the hope that it will see the end of the war 
with Germany at least; this is not to say 
we expect anything easy either with them 
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or with Japan, but we all feel that the end 
is not so very far off. These have been 
great days—I mean the big conferences, 
etc.—and we here think your President is 
a great man to undertake those long jour- 
neys with his disability. The astonishing 
things that can be done by those who tri- 
umph over circumstances is an example to 
us who are inclined to let our deafness get 
us in a groove if we are not careful. 

Travelling about in the trains and busses, 
I have done a good bit of reading lately; 
that is all one can do except of course to 
“think” and that is not unprofitable at 
times. I do not know how you are placed 
in the United States, but engaged in busi- 
ness as I am, I often wonder what will be 
the end of all this regimentation of the 
citizens — bureaucratic control we call it. 
We are governed by rules and orders of an 
amazing number and complexity, and we 
are told much of it will have to continue af- 
ter the war. There is some amusement in 
it all, as for example this, which I cut from 
a@ paper: 

A wrinkled pea is defined by Statutory 
Rule and Order No. 1506 of 1943 as any 
dried pea of a marrow fat type other than 
(1) threshed homegrown peas or (2) peas 
specified in section A of Column 1 of the 
Third Schedule of this Order. 

Well, well! Do you get all that sort of 
stuff? Then we have to start to work the 
pay-as-you-go income tax system on April 
1. It is a very good idea in itself, but oh, 
the complicated way in which it is to be 
worked gives the large employers sleepless 
nights. I have a lot of this type of work 
to do, and I have heard that your system 
is just as complicated as ours. 

I have enjoyed my reading, though so 
many of the old classics are out of print. 
There is some fun in looking .through the 
second hand stalls and finding something 
good and clean. I cannot bear reading 
books with grubby backs and paper no 
longer white. Of the old books I have got 
through Borrow’s Lavengro and Bible in 
Spain; also Crime and Punishment and one 
or two others. I am searching for a copy 
of Gil Blas. I cannot get it anywhere. The 
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soldiers are now asking us to send them 
our spare copies of books on accountancy, 
economics, business, law, mathematics, his- 
tory, etc., which is a sign they are looking 
forward to peace again. 

Sincerely yours, 


C. J. H., SourHport, ENGLAND. 


Yes, C. J. H., we “get all that sort of 
stuff,” and we have had the pay-as-you-go 
tax for nearly a year, and you didn’t coin 
the expression, “bureaucratic control.” It 
does my heart good to read that paragraph, 
because it is a capital answer to the people 
over here who keep fussing about bureau- 
crats and their efforts to get us lined up 
to win the war. Obviously, we have to 
get lined up, just as the soldiers are lined 
up, and that cannot be done without regi- 
mentation. In justice to American good 
sense, | must say that we have for the most 
part accepted the inevitable. 

A Yank in Britain 

Here is another letter from England, this 
time from an American soldier somewhere 
in Britain. It tells of his voyage over seas, 
and his first impressions of England. 

{fter being alerted for several chilly 
days, we boarded a@ train one evening, and 
There 
a band egged us on with the “Pennsylvania 
Polka,” and the good old Red Cross plied 


us with doughnuts. 


subsequently arrived at ship's side. 


coffee and chocolate 
bars. As we walked up the gang plank we 
could see that we were boarding one of the 
Rnest ships afloat. We were quite crowded, 
and on alternate days and nights we slept 
im @ room or om an enclosed deck. We 
were given Army pocket editions of vari- 
ous well known books, and in the course 
of the trip | managed to skim through The 
Fortress and the Fort end fifty 
Paul Revere. ... We had movies on the 


. . i 
boat as well as religious services, and once 


pages of 


a@ show put on by some camp entertainers 
who were aboard. We had other entertain 
ment also, although it was not officially 
classified as such. We were required to 
our life preservers with us at all 


The 


carry 
failure to do so 


, 
tures. penaity for 
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was to leave your shoes with the M.P. who 
caught you, while you went back in your 
stocking feet to get your life preserver, re. 
donning your shoes upon your return. That 
penalty applied to everyone up to a cap- 
tain, and at least one lieutenant suffered the 
effects thereof. ..... 

One evening we noticed that the ship was 
no longer rocking. With the coming of 
daylight and the lift of the blackout, we 
discovered that we were in port. When we 
went out on deck, we could get our first 
real glimpse of land on this side of the 
ocean. And beautiful land it was! Be. 
tween two villages on one shore was a genu- 
ine feudal castle set amid well ordered 
grounds that extended down to the water's 
edge. Behind it the terrain sloped upward 
into green hills and fields, neatly divided 
by straight rows of hedges of a darker 
green. Behind these slopes the land rose 
up into brown hills, with mountains in the 
background which gleamed like jewels 
when lit up by the sunlight. Winding along 
the hills was a white ribbon of a road, and 
along the shore a moving plume of steam 
disclosed the presence of a train concealed 
by the vegetation between it and the water's 
edge. Near the shore line, the villages 
squatted, with their solid old stone houses 
and their church spires. ..... 

As the tender drew near the wharf, a 
group of about 12 of us were chosen more 
or less at random, and as you know I am 
almost invariably at random in such cases 
where details are to be performed. We 
soon learned that we were the baggage de- 
tail, the lucky lads chosen to load the duf- 
fle bags into the pint-sized baggage car, 

the “luggage van™ as it was called) while 
the rest of our outfit marched past the car. 
It soon became evident to us that baggage 
was not all that had in the very recent past, 
this On the 
contrary, the non-aromatic aroma that as- 
sailed our nostrils was that of very definile- 


been transported in vehicle. 


ly deceased fish. . . 

The cars and locomotive of the train 
looked like a miniature of our own trains. 
They appeared about hal} the size of ours. 


(Continued on page 188) 
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MICHIGAN STATE NORMAL COLLEGE 


YPSILANTI, MICHIGAN 


Six Weeks Summer Session _ JUNE 19 - JULY 28 





HORACE H. RACKHAM SCHOOL OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 


FEATURING 
‘Demonstration and Observation Classes A Graduate Program of Special Educa- 
Five Summer School Conferences tion in Cooperation with the Univer- 
Courses for Teachers of All Types of sity of Michigan, Leading to a Mas- 
Handicapped Children ter’s Degree 


Representative Courses Offered during Summer, 1944 


The Teaching of Speech to the Deaf Pathology of the Ear 
Teaching of Slow Learning Children Practice Course in Speech Reading for 
Hearing Aids and Their Use Hard of Hearing Adults, Jena Method 
‘Testing Auditory Acuity Phonetics 
Essentials of Language Development Beginning Speech Correction 

and Reading for the Deaf Education of Exceptional Children 
Teaching of Speech Reading Practice Teaching—Deaf Children 


For further information address F. E. Lord, Director of Special Education 
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A Book About Handicapped Children 


Introduction to Exceptional Children, by 
Harry J. Baker, Ph.D. New York. The 
Macmillan Company. Cloth, 496 pp. 
Indexed. Price, $3.50. 

In a significant introduction to Dr. 
Baker’s work, Dr. Herbert Bruner, of Okla- 
homa City, remarks that the times in which 
we live have put an unusual opportunity 
before teachers of exceptional children. 
The great increase in employment of handi- 
capped persons since the war began has not 
only helped to educate the public as to the 
possibilities of such persons, but has shown 
teachers what a large part they play in aid- 
ing the handicapped to adjust themselves 
to society. 

Dr. Baker is Director of the Psychological 
Clinic of the Detroit Public Schools, so 
naturally he turns to Detroit for examples 
of special classes provided for different 
types of exceptional children; but his work 
is general in nature and content and is, as 
he affirms, intended primarily for use in 
an introductory course for college and uni- 
versity students, and for teachers who ex- 
pect to work in some field of special edu- 
cation. The style is simple and direct, and 
a careful selection of data has left the book 
uncluttered by confusing footnotes and 
long lists of references. The bibliographies 
supplied for each section refer the student 
to the principal works in each field, and the 
assignments for individual reports are very 
helpful. 

The book is in seven parts: I, Introduc- 
tion; II, The Physically Handicapped; III, 


Mental Growth and Development; IV. . 


Neurological and 
Psychogenic Dis- 
eases; V, Behavior 
Adjustments; VI, 
Educational Retar- 
dation; VII, General 
Problems, Summary 
and Conclusion. 

There are chap- 
ters on the Hard of 
Hearing and the 
Deaf. Causes of deafness are discussed, 
and some figures are offered as to the 
numbers of individuals with hearing de- 
fects. Most of the space in the chapter 
on the deaf is taken up with a condensed 
history of the education of the deaf, but 
there is some discussion of the mental, 
physical and personality characteristics of 
the deaf, and an outline of current methods 
of education. The whole treatment of the 
subject is necessarily very general, but the 
information given is accurate and offers 
just what the author intended, an introduc- 
tion to the field. 

As a whole, the volume is an interesting 
and useful one. 





The Child with Defective Vision 


Education and Health of the Partially See- 
ing Child, by Winifred Hathaway. Pub- 
lished for the National Society for the 
Prevention of Blindness, Inc., by Colum- 
bia University Press, New York. 216 pp. 
Illustrated. Indexed. Price, $2.50. 


“The partially seeing child is a misfit in 
schools for the blind; and he is equally 
at a loss in classes for normally seeing 
children, if no special provisions are made 
to meet his problems. The first class for 
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partially seeing children in America was 
not organized until 1913, and even today 
such classes are for the most part confined 
to larger cities. Thus many thousands of 
children are being deprived of their right- 
ful share in the universal education which 
a democracy is supposed to guarantee.” 
This quotation might be repeated almost 
word for word, even to the date, 1913, with 
reference to the hard of hearing child; 
and throughout the volume many sugges- 
tions strike a sympathetic chord for the 


person who has undertaken to aid the 
child who does not hear normally. For 
instance, “To discover the children who 


are unable, because of eye conditions, to 
take advantage of the educational oppor- 
tunities offered for the normally seeing is 
of the utmost importance. But little is ac- 
complished by discovery unless definite 
steps are taken to make available to them 
not only resources for treatment or for 
optical aids, when these are necessary, but 
also educational facilities suited to their 
requirements.” 

The author of this work 
Director of the National Society for the 
Prevention of Blindness. Her aim in pre- 
paring the book is to provide material 
for school administrators, supervisors. 
teachers, nurses, social workers and others 
concerned with the welfare of children giv- 
ing authoritative information on sight con- 
servation and the education of partially 
seeing children. She considers the admin- 
istrative, educational and community 
responsibilities with reference to such 
children; discusses means of discovery, 
program planning, school health services, 
child guidance, and classroom equipment, 
including mechanical devices for teaching. 
In the section on social service, she out- 
lines methods of cooperation among medi- 
cal, educational, and voluntary social agen- 
cies that may unite to better the condition 
of children with defective sight. 

The book is clearly and concisely writ- 
ten, and the photographic illustrations are 
most interesting. The reader finds himself 
wishing that there might be available a 
companion volume. built along the same 


1s 


Associate 
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lines.’ written in the same style, and based” 


on the needs of children with defective” 


hearing. 


H. M. 


Little Children Learn Science 


Look and Learn. Wilbur Beauchamp and 
Gertrude Crampton. First book in new 
primary grade series by these authors, 
Basic Studies in Science: Curriculum 
Foundation Series. Pupil’s Edition, 72 
pages of four-color pictures, 84 cents, 
Teacher’s Edition, 109 pages, 84 cents, 
1943. Seott, Foresman and Company, 
New York. 


Whatever his reading ability, a child will 
be interested in the new book Look and 
Learn, which is intended primarily to be’ 
used as a “conversation piece”—not a text 

in the first year of public schools. The 
book for the pupil contains pictures only— 
but they are pictures to work with. With 
these and with a teacher who is alert and 
skilled in guiding the conversation and the 
thinking of young minds, little pupils can 
be led to definite concepts of some of the 
basic principles of science and to an un- 
derstanding of relationships in their own 
everyday surroundings. The pictures are 
of nothing new nor strange. Instead, they 
familiar things, animals and 
houses, tools and toys, snowstorms and 
grocery stores, which have been arranged 
in units to focus the child’s idea of them, 
and to organize his scattered knowledge 
into related thought. 

To enjoy the book, deaf children will 
need to be more mature than the first-year 
pupils in public schools. Language handi- 
caps will prevent its fullest use by smaller 
deaf ones. However, many of the pictures, 
such as those of the seasons and the unit 
on the weather (“Days and Days”) aswell 
as many others in the units on machines 
and animals and plants, are just the illus- 
trations that teachers of deaf children, try- 
ing to build up in their pupils some under- 
standing of nature, have sought for years. 
Many teachers have spent many hours 
looking for just the pictures shown in the 
book—gay, colorful, and clear in detail. 

The Teacher’s Guidebook is clearly writ- 


(Continued on page 178) 
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-WITH RADIONIC TUBES 
“CRYSTAL MICROPHONE 
AND BATTERIES 


vee Liberal Guarantee 


Zenith has buile the best that 
modern knowledge and radionic 
engineering make possible into 
this $40.00 hearing aid. It has no 
other models . . . one model .. . 
ome price . . . one quality. 


+ 


TO PHYSICIANS: A detailed 
scientific description will be sent 
upon request. Further technical 
details will appear in medical 
journals. 

* 


There are cases in which defi- 
cient hearing is caused by a pro- 
Stessive disease and any hearing 
sid may do harm by giving a 
false sense of security. Therefore, 
we recommend that you consult 
your otologist or ear doctor to 
make sure that your hearing de- 
ficiency is the type that can be 
as by the use of a hearing 
aid. 


Sees eceeecececesesee 
The Zenith Hearing Aid will be 
available through reputable opti- 
cal establishments franchised by 
Zenith. (No home calls or solici- 
tations, ) 


Poe eeeeoseeceseeece 
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WARTIME ANNOUNCEMENT! 


Revolutionary RADIONICS Product of Great Importance 


We Cd Hard YH: Wearing — their Friends and Families 












Write for Free Descriptive Sooklet 
ADDRESS DEPT. VR-2, HEARING AID DIVISION 
ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION ® CHICAGO 39, ILLINOIS 


Zenith Radia Corporation 
CHICAGO 


orrice oF 
€.F mcDonacon. JR. 
eacs: 


CS/OENT 


To: Manpower Authorities, Employers, Physicians, 
Parents, Teachers and Hard of Hearing. 


Our country's manpower crisis calls for everyone's maximum efficiency. 
Since I lost the hearing of one ear in an accident twenty years ago, I 
have been acutely conscious of the handicaps of the hard of hearing. 
While pioneering in radio I have for some years directed Zenith's re- 
search toward development of the best wearable hearing aid that science 
could produce. 


My own company has spent millions, the radio industry tens of millions 
for research This research has been paid for by scores of millions of 
purchasers of radio sets. 


We, with this technical knowledge and engineering skill, now bring to 
the hard of hearing a new precision aid — the ZENITH RADIONIC; an 
instrument of the highest quality. 


A hearing aid is essentially a part of a radio receiver. It wires the 
human body for sound. It is composed of a crystal microphone and parts 
of a radio receiver set reduced to miniature size and manufactured with 
watch-like precision. For many years it has seemed to me incredible 
that the public could buy a complete radio receiver for $29 or less with 
which they could hear the words whispered in Europe, Asia, or South 
America, but people with deficient hearing have paid $100 to $200 for a 
comparably good hearing aid to hear the human voice across the room. 


Zenith's facilities and methods for precision mass production of radio 
sets, -Radionic devices, etc., enable it to bring this superb hearing aid 
within the reach of all. 


Eye-glasses, like hearing aids today, were once the luxury of the few. 
What the optical companies have done to make the finest spectacles 
available to everybody at low cost, Zenith is now prepared to do for the 
hard of hearing — to bring with the aid of modern radionic science a 
highly perfected hearing aid within the reach of the masses. 


ZENITH RADIONIC — low cost battery upkeep wearable hearing aid — com- 
plete with miniature radio tubes, crystal microphone and batteries — 
will sell for $40 — about one-quarter of the price of the better vacuum 
tube instruments of today. Hereafter no one, child or adult, need be 
without a hearing aid because it is too high-priced. There are ten 
million people, of whom over three million are children in our schools, 
who are hard of hearing. 


Even if Zenith never makes a dollar at this low price, it is willing to 
take its pay in the good will of the hard of hearing, their families and 
their friends. Thus begins a revolution in hearing aids — a revolution 
to “lower the cost of hearing" within the reach of all. 


Cf Webira4 


President, 
Zenith Radio Corporation 


+ 










RADIONIC PRODUCTS EXCLUSIVELY 
WORLD'S LEADING MANUFACTURER 
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“The time has come,” the walrus said, “to talk of many things; 
Of shoes—and ships—and sealing wax—of cabbages and kings.” 


Miss Wright to Work with 
Deafened Soldiers 


Miss Betty C. Wright, Executive Direc- 
tor of the American Society for the Hard 
of Hearing, is to begin on March 15th a 
temporary leave of absence from her or- 
ganization, at the request of the American 
Red Cross. After a brief preparatory 
course at American University, Miss 
Wright will serve as a Special Representa- 
tive from National Red Cross Headquar- 
ters to its Area offices, dealing with work 
for the men deafened in military service. 

In general, it may be said that the object 
of Miss Wright’s service will be to assist 
the Red Cross workers in understanding 
the. problems faced by the men who have 
lost their hearing, to the end that a practi- 
cal program may be prepared, dovetailing 
the follow-up work of the Red Cross with 
the initial rehabilitative training given by 
the army. It is hoped that the home com- 
munities to which these men return may 
be prepared in advance to realize their 
needs and to put them in touch with sources 
of further rehabilitation, employment, and 
adjustment. 

The largest part of Miss Wright’s time 
on this special task will probably be spent 
at Deshon General Hospital, Butler, Penn- 
sylvania, but she is expected also to be sent 
to the other army centers for the hard of 
hearing, at Borden General Hospital, Chick- 
asha, Oklahoma, and Hoff General Hos- 
pital, Santa Barbara, California. 

Everyone informed about work for the 


Lewis Carroll 


hard of hearing feels a special interest in 
the rehabilitation.of the men deafened in 
the war, and all who know Miss Wright's 
broad experience, keen insight, sympathetic 
personality, and sincerity of purpose will 
realize the value of her participation. Good 
wishes from all sections of the country 
will accompany her. 





Thinking for Afterwards 


In an American country home, from 
which four sons have gone to help our 
armed forces win the war, there is a small 
room with the following notice on the 
door: This room is for the boys in serv- 
ice. Please use it for meditation and pray- 
er.” 

Inside, one finds a glowing fireplace, 
comfortable chairs, places to write, and the 
choicest things to read. Carefully assem- 
bled books fill the shelves; articles and 
clippings have been collected with thought- 
ful discrimination. Through the kindness 
of a recent guest and one of the VOLTA 
REviEW’s best friends it is possible to share 
one selection—the letter of a British officer 
on duty in Egypt, first published in the 
News Chronicle, London, England. 

Going Forward Home 

Three years ago today I awoke to find 
myself in camp on Salisbury Plain. . . 
How bitter it all seemed then! But time 
has softened it all now. It is so long since 
I lived in comfort or in a civvy house that 
I no longer find roughing it the slightest 
bit uncomfortable. I’ve learned to exist 
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IMPORTANT STEPS 


for corrected hearing satisfaction 


1, CONSULT YOUR PHYSICIAN: He will tell 
you if there is any reason why you should NOT 
wear a Hearing Aid. 





2. HAVE YOUR HEARING TESTED WITH AN 
AUDIOMETER: No guess work — no trial and 
error method. You get a scientific charting of 
your hearing loss. 


— 
3. LOOK AT YOUR CHART: It will help deter- 
mine which type of hearing aid is best for you — 
the Electronic type or the Telephone type — then 
you can decide which receiver gives you the best 
response. 


PROMPT EXPERT SERVICE UNDER NATIONAL SERVICE PLAN 





4. AIR OR BONE CONDUCTION? This is very 
important and depends solely on your individual 
requirements. 


~ 





5. INDIVIDUAL EARMOLDS AND BATTERIES: 
Two vital parts of your Hearing Aid. Supplied for 
all makes by dealers in Western Electric Hearing 
Aids. 





6. ATTRACTIVELY STYLED GARMENT CASES 
for wearing the Hearing Aid with the greatest ease 
and comfort. 


Western Elecfric 








HEARING AIDS 


Designed by 
BELL TELEPHONE LABORATORIES 
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High School for the Deaf 


Four Years High School, Trades, Industrial Arts, Speech, Speech Reading, Auricular Training with Hearing Aids 
ROCHESTER SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


1545 ST. PAUL STREET 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 








with a toothbrush and a tin of “bully” just 
where I am. 

I have realized these last two days that 
there has been a certain error in my basis 
of thinking. Subconsciously a voice has 
been saying to me, “You want to go back 
home: you want to go back home.” In oth- 
er words: “You want everything to slide 
back into the mentally sleepy plane on 
which existence was before this war started. 
You want food served up on a silver plate. 
You want cinemas, skating rinks, personal 
friends—lots to take your mind off the real 
business of life—right thinking.” 

Back—back—back! That is the mental 
tendency. What rubbish! [I literally took 
my thinking and shook it hard. . . . I censor 
hundreds of letters a month. They show 
that every man wants to go back home— 
that is, 
knew. . 


to go back to what he always 


I, then, for one, am going to change 
my attitude. I’m not coming back home. 
I’m going forward home. Forward because 
I realize that things will never be just as 


they were. We've got to go forward in 
government, in standards of living; for- 
ward in our ideas of good business, of lov- 
ing, of principle. Only by going forward 
can we win this war—and the first way is 
to advance spiritually. 

How can we go forward? What is the 
source of improvement? The answer is 
—ideas. You wrote to me in France and 
out here and told me that ideas were the 
only means of winning the war. And it’s 
taken me all this time to see how and why! 





Far Flung Contacts 

(Continued from page 136) 
school. We sent help again, and took the 
matter up with the Office of Education. 
That office is still at work on the problem, 
and hopes to provide at least a partial solu- 
tion in the way of a specialist in the educa- 
of exceptional children at each center. 

I hope that these glimpses into the far- 
reaching contacts of your headquarters will 
interest you and give you a new and vivid 
idea of the scope of the work that goes on 
daily at the Volta Bureau. 


March. 
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s Aids 
= Why worry about Dry Cell Batteries! 
1 in sf ee 
foil 1, New — Improved — Simplified de- 7. Top permanently attached 
lov. sign 8. All parts encased to prevent corro- 
ard 2. Weighs less — easily carried sion 
y is Height 4% Width 21146 9. Simple to charge — without taking 
Thickness 1 apart 
the 3. Encased in plastic case 10. You can always see the level of 
is , solution 
4. Neat in appearance 
and 11. More economical to operate than 
the 5. Increased Battery life dry cells 
* 6. Will not spill 12. Thousands of satisfied users 
ly. 
OU will improve your hearing with a Wheat rechargeable battery, 
because with constant power during operation — you get peak 
‘ operating efficiency for your hearing aid at all times — and you will 
e save yourself a great many battery dollars. It is also more convenient 
BF and economical because you can recharge it yourself. 
lu- If you compare the electrical output of the rechargeable battery — 
“a you will find it is smaller and lighter in weight. 
as Note — Special priorities granted manufacturer insure uninterrupted 
ill supply of these batteries. 
e Wheat Rechargeable Battery has been tested and approved by leading 
hearing aid manufacturers — and it has thousands of satisfied users. Con- 
sult your dealer for complete details. 
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A CRYSTAL VACUUM TUBE HEARING AID 


You will quickly appreciate the many outstanding 
advantages of the new GEM. It has a wide range of 
power, individual tone and volume control, new low 
drain tubes, long life batteries, easy to operate, stream- 
lined and fully guaranteed. 
Its low price will win your approval. 
Accepted by the Council on Physical 
Therapy of the American Medical Assn. 


Call for a FREE test or request booklet ‘“‘V"”’ 


GEM EAR PHONE CO. 


47 W. 34th St., New York 1, N. Y. Wis 7-4428 











STORIES 


for the 
LIP READING PRACTICE CLASS 


COMPILED BY JANE B. WALKER 


Everyone who ever attended one of Jane Walk- 
er's lectures, or read one of her articles in the 
Volta Review, will recall the wide range of her 
interests and the depth of her understanding of 
the lip reader. This mimeographed book is en- 
tirely made up of stories that she gathered for her 
lip reading classes. 


PRICE, $1.00 


Order from 


The Volta Bureau 


1537 35th Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 
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Using Professional Literature in 
Western Pennsylvania 


At the first teachers’ meeting of the y 
in early October at the Western Pen 
vania School for the Deaf, the entire ti 
was devoted to a discussion of the re 
of the Association Committee on the 
of Professional Literature. One far-r 
ing result of this discussion was the deg 
sion to organize a similar committee ri 
here in our own school. «It was also 
cided to allot a reasonable amount of ti 
at each succeeding teachers’ meeting { 
the committee reports and whatever 
of the program they might have prepared, 

While it is too early at this time to 
port great accomplishments, we can report 
whole-hearted enthusiasm. Generally speak 
ing, the chief aim of the committee is ts 
stimulate interest in professional reading 
The committee consists of eight teacher 
elected by the teaching body and the prin 
cipal who acts in an advisory capacity, 
Sub-committees have been formed to make 
reports at the regular teachers’ meetings 
Each member has been assigned a special 
field of study. She will investigate that 
field and make a report. A special bulletin 





board has been prepared on which will be BE 
placed announcements by various commit SU 
tee members of articles or books which all EL 
teachers will find of interest. A sub-com NC 
mittee has re-arranged the books in the per 
school library according to subjects. be 
The division of subject matter is as fol elc 
lows: by 
1. Speech and Speechreading. 
2. Acoustic Training 
3. Methods in Elementary and Kinder: | 
garten Education g 
4. Modern Trends in Education 
5. Special Academic Subjects 
6. Special Vocational Subjects 
7. Psychology 
8. Professional magazines and _periodi- 7 
cals pertaining to the education of 
the deaf B 


9. General professional reading 
The committee sponsored the program 
for the November teachers’ meeting. Thi a 
program consisted of a report by Miss 
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CLEAR 


“NOISELESS” 
HEARING 


DEVELOPED BY 


BELTONE 





® REDUCED CLOTHING FRICTION NOISES! 
® REDUCED CORD FRICTION NOISES! 
® REDUCED BACKGROUND NOISES! 


BELTONE ENGINEERS HAVE 
SUCCEEDED IN PRACTICALLY 
ELIMINATING FRICTION 
NOISES! After three years of ex- 
periment and research our efforts have 
been crowned with success. Cord and 
clothing friction noises are reduced 
by the use of an air-foam mounted 


microphone in conjunction with a 
noise reducing input circuit. Clarity 
of tone is produced by the use of a 
midget electrolytic condenser in the 
output circuit, the same as is used 
in the highest quality radios. Give 
your nerves a treat. Try Beltone quiet 
hearing. 


See your local directory or write for nearest dealer. 








RESPONSIBLE DEALERS: Beltone still has a few territories open. Here’s a real 
opportunity if you are interested in customer satisfaction. We invite you to prove the 
performance of the Beltone by a demonstration on your more difficult and hard-to-fit 
cases! Just write us a short note on your letterhead giving your Hearing Aid back- 
ground. We will be glad to send you a Beltone on memo charge for demonstration, 
along with information on discounts, one year guarantee, advertising, etc. 








BELTONE HEARING AID CO., 847 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 7, Ill. 


Beltone — truly clear as a bell” 
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RAYTHEON “FLAT” 
HEARING AID TUBES 


They’re tiny, but mighty when it comes to 
dependable hearing aid performance. And 
mighty popular too, because of their long life 
and low battery drain. That’s why RAYTHEON 
flat hearing aid tubes are standard equipment 
in leading electronic hearing aids. 

The ever increasing acceptance of these 
tubes among leading hearing aid manufac- 
turers and tens of thousands of users is the 
outgrowth of unceasing research and engi- 
neering development by the same skilled tech- 
nicians who started the Raytheon Hearing 
Aid Tube Division in 1939. 

Through continuous growth over these past 
four years Raytheon has become the world’s 
largest supplier of hearing aid tubes. Protect 
your electronic Hearing Aid performance 
with Raytheon Flat ‘tubes. 


w=" RAYTHEON 


ARMY-NAVY °'E’’ WITH STAR 
Awarded all Four Divisions PRODUCTION CORPORATION 
of Raytheon for continued HEARING AID TUBE DIVISION 
NEWTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


excellence in production. 
DEVOTED TQ RESEARCH AND THE MANUFACTURE 
OF TUBES FOR THE NEW ERA OF ELECTRONICS 
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Agnes Cota of The Possibilities of the 
of Basic English in Teaching the Deaf 
a discussion of the subject by the ent 
teaching body. After a spirited di 
sion it was decided to have a commi 
study the subject further and report | 

F. C. NuMBERs, Jr, 





Looks Into Books 
(Continued from page 170) 


ten and constructive. Not only does j 
give the teacher the over-all view of 
little children can learn about science 
what learning skills she can foster, butj 
gives her definite, careful, full lesson pl 
for the development of each of the fow 
units. A clever teacher of deaf boys 
girls will find it worthwhile— and easy~ 
to adapt these plans to her use. She wil 
find, further, that such _picture-lessong 
while they reveal again the deaf child; 
language gaps, will also create the urge o 
the child’s part to cross over these gaps 
There will be thinking. With thinking ther 
will be things to say. Clear concepts and 
plain, pleasant lessons can be the result of 
the teacher’s efforts and of the children’ 
interest in just “looking and learning.” 
Mina L. Avery. 





The Parents Talk It Over 
(Continued from page 147) 


words since coming home. He has learned 
to print fairly well and can read many 
printed words and a few short commands. 

Our children are isolationists in regard 
to play at home. If, once in a while, other 
children drop in to play, they are welcomed 
and our children join in their fun; but 
Joan and John never ask to go elsewhere 
to play. When their active play tires them, 
they turn to their books or do a bit of irom 
ing or washing or baking, according to my 
own work of the moment. It may seeim 
strange, but I am really glad that such is 
their attitude. 

I am sending some photographs of ou 
beautiful Lake Eva which has been honored 
by many visitors and summer residents 
from the United States. The boys’ summer 
camp just across the bay from our summer 
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HEARING AID BASED ON 
U.S. GOVERNMENT FINDINGS 


Whether you have a mild, medium or severe hear- 








ing loss . . . whether you use a hearing aid or not 
. . . important discoveries of the United States Gov- 





ernment National Deafness Survey are of vital im- 





portance to you. 





Consult your nearest Acousticon Institute for information about 
the Government Deafness Survey and for a Free Hearing Test 
and Private Demonstration of the New Symphonic Acousticon, 
which is based on the government’s findings. Demonstration given 
in your home or our office. No obligation. Convenient terms. See 
telephone directory under ACOUSTICON INSTITUTE for address. 


For Story of the Government Deafness Survey, write for copy of 
FREE booklet entitled “Government Attacks Deafness.” Every 
hard of hearing person should read this interesting story about 


ACOUSTICON « SINCE 1902 * WORLD’S FIRST ELECTRICAL HEARING AID 
Have you noticed how many more people are wearing ACOUSTICONS? 





ACOUSTICON 


ss 

k 

k 

x 

* the work your Government has done to help the hard of hearing. 
x 

+ 

4 580 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 19,N.Y. 





. BATTERIES FOR ALL 
ACOUSTICON MAKES OF HEARING AIDS 
580 Fifth Ave., Dept. 439, New York 19, N. Y. 


I want a copy of the FREE Book on the U. S. 
Government National Deafness Survey. 
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NOW BEING DISTRIBUTED 
VOLUME VIII OF THE VOLTA BUREAU’S 
Books of Lip Reading Practice Material 


Exercises for Beginniners and for 


Advanced Students, Prepared by 
Teachers of Lip Reading from 
Sixteen States, and Canada 


PRICE 
To Volta Review Subscribers. $1.00 


To Non-subscribers ___ a 


Order from 


The Volta Bureau 


1537 35th Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 











REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 
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Beautiful Grounds Around a Real Home 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city of 
Washington, which offers many educational 


Address: 


advantages. 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 


The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 
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home had attendants from practically ¢ 
state in the Misissippi Valley, and § 
from Texas; but the war has changed 
that. ; 

Mrs. E. B. MANITog 





Waterproofing Hearing Aids ~ 


It will be of great interest to use 
hearing aids to learn that the United St 
Patent Office has recently granted a pal 
to John H. Ream, of Cleveland, for hi 
vention of a waterproof coating for cryg 
contained in radios and hearing ir 
ments. The coating, as designed, will 
a boon to wearers of hearing aids whog 
instruments are affected by perspiration 
during hot weather. 





Miss Helen G. Throckmorton 


Miss Helen G. Throckmorton, a teacher 
of the deaf for more than thirty years, and 
for eight years Principal of the Austin 
School, Brattleboro, Vermont, died in De 
cember, 1943. She had retired from active 
teaching in 1934, but previous to that date 
had taught in many different schools for 
the deaf throughout the United States. She 
was in charge of the speech work at the 
Pennsylvania School when the Austine 
School was established in 1912, and she 
was asked to tok the position of principal. 

The schoo] »* Brattleboro took its name 
from Col. William Austine, who, to quote 
the American Annals of the Deaf, Nov. 
1911, “bequeathed a fund of $50,000 in 
trust toward the establishment of a hospital 
for the temporary treatment of strangers 
and local invalids peculiarly situated, and 
named a board of trustees to fix the com 
ditions of admission and establish rules 
for the hospital.” The trustees became sat 
isfied of the impracticability of administer- 
ing the fund for the specific purpose named 
in the will, and brought a bill in chancery 
asking for a decree empowering them to use 
the fund for the establishment and mait- 
tenance of schools for the deaf, the blind, 
and the feeble minded. The court granted 
the decree and the trustees decided to opel 
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stine 
1 she THIRTY-SEVEN years ago Ray-O-Vac 
ipa | started making dry batteries for telephones and auto- 


name} mobiles, later for flashlights, railroads, radios and now 
quote} for the armed forces. 


ni But the Ray-O-Vac Hearing Aid Battery was 
| not announced until this year. Why? Because they 
pital require continuous, heavy drains, we believe hearing 
gets | aids require a special type of battery. In fact, Ray- 
and | O-Vac Hearing Aid Batteries were offered to the 
con. manufacturers of hearing aids only after years of study 
ules | and development by our Wengel Laboratories. That's 
why you will find them so satisfactory—try them and 
see, 


sat- 
ster: 
ed 

Ray-O-Vac Hearing Aid Batteries are 


sold only through the retail dealers of 
leading Hearing Aid Manufacturers. 
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YOU WANT TO HEAR BETTER 
Put the EAR back into hEARing 
with VACTUPHONE 


Why you should use a VACTUPHONE 


1. Three Tiny Vacuum Tubes and Crystal micro- 
phone receiver gives required Volume. 


2. Tone Control gives wide range of pitch. 


3. Size and weight—complete amplifier, micro- 
phone with cord, receiver and earmold— 


FOUR OUNCES. 
4. Low cost, low upkeep. 


5. Guaranteed for one year. 
Prompt Servicing. 


Agencies Open in Certain Territories 


ALLEN-HOWE MFG. COMPANY 
PEABODY, MASSACHUSETTS 














KEEP 
THEM 
TALKING 





Fill their lives with happy childhood 


memories at 


CLEARY ORAL SCHOOL 


For the Deaf and Hard of Hearing 
Lake Ronkonkoma, L. I., N. Y. 
Fee $550. Monday to Friday 


Bus service. Day or Boarding. Modern 

hearing aids. Preschool through Elemen- 

tary. Prepares for Junior High in hear- 

ing schools. 

Registration for 1944 in Nursery School 
only. 
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the school for the deaf and the blind 
once. The state made an appropriatigy 
for the erection of the building, and { 
trustees purchased a farm of 212 acres 
the vicinity of Brattleboro. 4 

The school opened in 1912, and in 19} 
there were 28 deaf pupils, 5 blind pupil 
and four teachers. (The department for { 
blind was discontinued in 1917.) Speg 
was the means of communication, and 
Throckmorton emphasized the importang 
of speech and language for the deaf. Du 
ing her tenure of office in Vermont, as well 
as in previous years while she was teaching 
in other schools, Miss Throckmorton cop 
tributed to the Annals many articles on 
speech and language teaching. As early a 
1907, the Annals published an extended 
paper on “Preparatory Work and First 
Steps in Articulation” which Miss Throck. 
morton prepared for the Teachers Associa- 
tion of the Pennsylvania School. 

After eight years in Vermont, Miss 
Throckmorton taught several years in the 
Nebraska School and in Central New York, 
In 1925 she went to the New Jersey School, 
and remained there eight years, until her 
retirement. 





The Record of a Rescue 
(Continued from page 157) 


France. Are you all right? I been bad off 
sick with chills and fever. I have lost my 
speech. I is completely deaf. I could hear 
a little some before I left home but I can't 


hear any. I done come back from France. 
I’m getting along all right now. I done 
got well. I am learn how to write. I am 


in the hospital. I hope you won’t worry. 
I will get my speech back and I don’t know 
when I can come to see you. I will come 
away when they let me come. I hope God 
will be with you till we meet again. I hope 
you had good luck with the crop. Good- 
bye. I don’t know the name of dis town. 


“BEN JAMES.” 


The mental effort involved in this seemed 
fairly to lift him to his feet. He was set 
to doing small errands about the hospital, 
and after some misgivings about going 
around alone, soon gained confidence im 
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Ready now... the new MEARS 


AUROPHONE 


MODEL 107 


Here is the smallest, lightest, thinnest vacuum 
tube hearing aid we have ever seen . . . produced 
by the oldest organization in America specializ- 
ing exclusively in scientific hearing-aid for the 
deafened. A few dealer franchises are still 
available . . . with protected territory. 


ed 


MEARS RADIO-HEARING DEVICE CORPORATION 


Founded 1904 « One West 34th Street « New York, N. Y. 
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DIRECTORY 
SOCIETIES FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


ALBANY (New York) 
144 Washington Avenue 
AUGUSTA (Georgia) 
510 Greene Street 
BALTIMORE (Maryland) 
529 N. Charles Street 


BOSTON (Massachusetts) 
283 Commonwealth Avenue 


CHICAGO (Illinois) 
410 S. Michigan Avenue 


COLUMBUS (Ohio) 
410 Grand Theatre Bldg. 
55 East State Street 


DETROIT (Michigan) 
4242 Cass Avenue 


DENVER (Colorado) 
1556 Emerson Street 


HARTFORD (Connecticut) 

Rooms 310-311, 252 Asylum Street 
LOUISVILLE (Kentucky) 

450 S. Third Street 
LYNCHBURG (Virginia) 

815 Fifteenth Street 
LYNN (Massachusetts) 

59 Baltimore Street 
MIAMI (Florida) 

140 N.E. Ist Ave., Room 208 
MINNEAPOLIS (Minnesota) 

711 West Lake Street 
PATERSON (New Jersey) 

114 W. P. A. T. Building, 7 Church Street 
PHILADELPHIA (Pennsylvania) 

1821 Chestnut Street 
PITTSBURGH (Pennsylvania) 

74 Methodist Bldg., 524 Penn Ave. 
PORTLAND (Oregon) 


39 Selling-Hirsch Building 
918 S. W. Washington St. 


SAINT LOUIS (Missouri) 
4527 Westminster Place 
SAINT PAUL (Minnesota) 
306-312 Frontier Bldg., 4th and Robert Streets 
SALT LAKE CITY (Utah) 
544 S. Main Street 
SAN ANTONIO (5) (Texas) 
317 Hicks Building 
SAN FRANCISCO (California) 
126 Post St., 510 W. F. Cordes Bldg. 
TOLEDO (Ohio) 
2313 Ashland Avenue 
WASHINGTON (District of Columbia) 
2431 14th St., N. W. 
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himself and took great satisfaction ; 
knowing that he was useful. His mor 
was thus reéstablished. Presently his his 
tory came out. 

Before the war he had been a farm k 
borer in South Carolina. One month; 
schooling at the age of eighteen was th 
extent of his education. Twice he 4 
tempted to get into the army and was twig 
rejected, probably for partial deafness, by 
in June, 1918, he was sent to Camp Jack 
son, and on to France in August as a pri 
vate in an engineer regiment. His military 
record is still vague. At Brest he was 
knocked down by a freight train, “but hit 
skeered me wuss’n it hurt me.” 

“T rid on the train fer two days,” he re. 
ports, “ ’till I got to a place where dey wore 
falst faces wif specs in ’em an’ a thing what 
goes in your mouth.” 

Such is his impressionistic picture of 
a gas-equipped company in full panoply, 
Here he is of the impression that his “heart 
went wrong,’ though there is no present 
clinical evidence of this. In any case he 
was sent to a hospital where he was very 
sick and could neither hear nor speak, and 
thence transferred, probably, to Base Hos- 
pital No. 8, where the general opinion was 
that he was crazy. Where and how his 
records were lost will never be known. His 
deafness, incurable, was probably caused 
by catarrh, but his difficulty of speech was 
hysterical and is completely cured. 

“James” is now being instructed in lip- 
reading, at which he shows gratifying prog- 
ress. He will be educated and taught a 
trade, and when he is discharged from the 
service will get a better job than he could 
have hoped for without the “handicap” 
which has actually proved an asset. But 


it was a narrow escape for him. For in his ' 


mental and psychological condition, his 
mind, unattended to, would soon have been 
submerged beyond rescue. Partly to the 
fortunate chance of his being officially .ad- 
judged deaf instead of mentally defective, 
partly to the devotion and patience of the 
aide in an almost hopeless case, he owes 
the fact that he is today salvage, not wreck- 
age of the war. 
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LANGUAGE STORIES and 


DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 
by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 


Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included. 


Send orders to 


VERMONT PRINTING CO. 
Brattleboro, Vermont 





Logical System of Language Teaching 


and 


An Analysis of the English Language 
by 


MARIETTA RECTOR VINSON 
A clear, concise presentation of the language prin- 
ciples and other facts of the English Language. A 
system of language-teaching which demonstrates every 
requirement of the language. 
PRICE, $6.00 POSTPAID 
Discounts given according to the number of copies 
ordered. 
Send orders and inquiries to 
M. VINSON 


P. O. Box 236 BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 











Lip Reading Principles and 


Practice 
By Edward B. Nitchie 
An authoritative text-book on lip reading, 
employing modern methods of education, 
and providing 3,000 tested sentences and 
systematic drill. A thorough handbook for 


teachers of all methods of lip reading, with 
full instructions for its use. 


New Revised Edition 
Price $2.75 at all booksellers 
J. B. Lippincott Company Philadelphia 





CONVERSATION PRACTICE 
CARDS 


Prepared by Augustus Knight 


Group work for 2 to 8 lip reading pupils 


12 sets of 8 cards each, with topical sentences 
based on every day conversation 


Directions included 


Price, per set of 104 cards—$1.00 


Order from 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
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A Center for the Hard of Hearing 
At Rio de Janeiro 


An item in Correio de Manha, a ney 
paper published in Rio de Janeiro stat 
under the date of November 11, 1943, 
a center for the hard of hearing is to 
established in that city, and those interestel 
are asked to communicate with Dr. Ar 
mando Paive de Lacerda, 232 rua das Ly 
ranjeiras. Dr. Lacerda is the superip. 
tendent of the National School for the Deaf 
in Rio. A class for the hard of hearing— 
whether adults or children is not stated— 
has recently been established in the school, 
and the pupils “have now reached the 
point of needing oral conversation with in. 
dividuals in the same circumstances.” 












Suggestions for Speech Improvement 
(Continued from page 158) 


recognize sounds to some extent and knew 
my weak points. Continual bad usage had 
caused an automatic reaction in the way | 
had trained my voice. Counter action to 
break the habit could come only through 
perseverance and determination in training 
myself to fall automatically into right hab- 
its. I am still striving for that goal. 

While I was working on speech habits, | 
also set to work on my unconscious fear. 
I found it necessary to develop the conf: 
dence I had had before speech deterioration 
set in. Sometimes it meant taking a deep 
breath before I spoke, so as to give my- 
self momentum, but more often I used the 
method of association. I would strive to 
remember how I had spoken years before 
and try to speak that way. I would recite 
poetry and speeches I had learned in my 
school days. I would clamp my hands over 
both my ears, and try to throw the sound 
back into my head so as to make my enun- 
ciation more distinct. (I showed that trick 
to a radio announcer, and she told me that 
she practices it to improve her enuncia- 
tion.) I reasoned that if I could recite 
clearly, I could speak clearly in ordinary 
conversation. 

I have not yet reached what could be 
called a good standard of speaking, but | 
am on my way and over the hump. I have 
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GOOD HEARING 


Is essential to America’s War Effort 


Take Care of Your Hearing Aid 


Let Radioear show you how to 
conserve on batteries and get the 
most benefit from your hearing 


aid. 


E. A. MYERS & SONS 


RADIOEAR BUILDING MT. LEBANON 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
. NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 

An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method only is employed. 
Usable hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted 
at five years of age. Upper Schvol grades fit 
pupils for High School work. Instruction in 
Home Economics and Household Arts is pro- 
vided for girls; and for boys in Industrial Arts 
and Crafts, in well equipped modern buildings. 
Pupils are grouped according to age in three 
carefully supervised homes. There is a well 
equipped central school building, a well 
equipped gymnasium and grounds for out-of- 
door recreation and games. 


FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D., 
Principal 
Department of Teacher Education un- 
der the direction of the Principal and 
Committee of Faculty. 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


LIFE OF JESUS FOR CHILDREN 
Complete in 20 Story Charts Illustrated 


By Marianna Macomber Price $5.00 


STORY CHARTS 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 





CHILDREN 
Series I. Three charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual _._____.____.____ $10.00 
Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual —__-_»_____ $17.00 
Series III. Myths $10.00 
Series I, II and III $35.00 
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broken the cycle of fear, the result of 
feeling of inferiority, and the greatest 
tor in breaking this cycle was projecti 
my thoughts back to the days when I sp 
fairly well. The other factor in correctig 
was recognition of the fact that I had to fj 
in by memory, with the aid of lip reading 
the consonants I did not hear. For that 
do not use phonetics, but use lip reading 
reverse. 

My years of lip reading practice hay 
left on my mind clear pictures of lip move 
ments and the formation of sounds in th 
mouth. As children learn to spell by asso 
ciating the word dog with the picture of; 
dog, so visualization of lip movements js 
more helpful to me than practice of phys: 
cal movements which is often retarded by 
functional disturbance. By visualizing th 
pronunciation of a word I find the move. 
ments of my lips synchronizing with that 
visualization. I concentrate on the pictur 
and not on myself. In my case, it works 
The procedure may sound complicated, but 
in practice it is reduced to a split second, 

The task is not easy even now. It ¢ 
for perseverance and constant diligence. In 
states of emotion, I slip; but I am learning 
to overcome that. Five years ago, I heard 
fairly well without an aid. Today I have 
only two tones at my disposal. But where, 
formerly, people listened to me only out of 
politeness, they now listen as a matter of | 
course because | speak intelligibly. The re- 
sult has justified the effort. 





Molly Mather’s Mail Box 
(Continued from page 166) 

including the box cars, which are called 
“eoods wagons” .... When we were set 
tied in our compartment, some Red Cross 
women—both American and English—gave 
us coffee, doughnuts, cigarettes and chew- 
ing gum, not to mention cheery smiles and 
pleasant words. ... . Presently the train 
pulled out of the station. What a friendly 
reception we got from the people we 
passed! They smiled and waved, and some V 
of the more enthusiastic girls threw kisses 
at us. Youngsters came so close to the 
track to wave at us that I was afraid they 
might fall under the train. They were 
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A REVELATION 


Better Hearing NOW at 
Prices YOU Can Afford! 


VACOLITE CoO. 


Acoustical Engineers 


Manufacturers exclusively of HIGH FIDELITY and Efficient 
HEARING AIDS—AUDIOMETERS—SOUND EQUIPMENT. 
Made with materials procured under U. S. Government priorities 


are privileged to announce 


A NEW EFFICIENT 


WACUUM TUBE HEARING AID 


MODEL $ 4 7 50 CASH 
Z TERMS 


¢ CQMPLETE ¢* GUARANTEED ¢ INSURED °* 


VACOLITE Hearing Aids will definitely give better hearing to the large majority of 
the hard of hearing. If you have any doubt or reason, may we suggest you consult 
an Otologist or ear doctor before or after testing a VACOLITE. 


You are welcome without obligation to test any WACOLITE Hearing Aid .. . 
be it MODEL “Z” at $47.50 or MODEL VICTORY “E,” another outstanding 
VACOLITE AID at $98.75 complete with custom-fitted ear mould. 


VACOLITE HEARING AIDS are sold nationally through more than 100 
VACOLITE offices and dealers throughout the United States. 


Investigate Vacolite ! 


Some Distributorships available—if sincerely interested write or wire 


J. W. A. HENDERSON, Vice President-General Manager. 


VACOLITE CO. 


FACTORY AND LABORATORY 
3001-3003 NO. HENDERSON, DALLAS, TEXAS 


Help the Manpower § Situation . . . You May Obtain Employment by Using a Hearing Aid 























Amplifiers 
are scarce 


Telephone 


Telephone Amplifiers are made from materials 
now needed for guns and shells and ships. No more 
can be produced for the duration. ... A few ampli- 
fiers are still available under certain SaatUN 

conditions. @If you urgently need this 
extra service, your local Bell Telephone 
business office will gladly try to help you. 


“VIBRATUBE” 
























For “Hopeless”’ Cases. Conversation from 
mouth to ear will re-educate and stimulate 
hearing to such an extent that the user is 
often prepared to buy an electrical device 
after 60 days. It can also be attached to 
the radio for further practice. 


Price Only $7.00 


Dealers——Write for particulars TODAY 


AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., Inc. 
10 East 43rd St. (A2) NEW YORK 
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scrubbed, clean looking, ruddy faced 
that you just knew you'd like if you co 
get to know them. 

We went on through the hills for a ti 
then the country flattened out. We pass 
many farms, the cleanest and neatest P 
ever seen. The fields were often green, 
the furrows and rows of vegetables were 
straight as a string. The horses and ¢ 
looked strong and well fed. The field 
were separated by dark green hedges, and 
while most of the trees were bare, ther 
was an evergreen shrub I could not iden. 
tify, to add its green to the green of cab 
bages and other crops. 

Almost all the buildings were brick or 
stone, and most of the dwellings were ston 
and looked very old, rather like prototypes 
of colonial architecture in the States. The 
farms appeared to be condensed, as com. 
pared to those at home. The hay stacks | 
were shaped differently from ours, and a 
first it was difficult to distinguish them 
from buildings. 

Presently it grew dark, and we had to 
pull the shades on the doors and windows 
of our compartment. Here endeth the first 
chapter of Pvt. H. abroad. 





Many 
confic 


comp 
you h 





J. I. H., Enevanp. eyecs 
I like these letters that show so clearly unbe 
the state of mind of the people in England. spicu 
The green fields and the well fed cattle ina 
land that has been devastated by bombs | tion 
again and again; the soldier taking up life 
again after losing all his hearing; the busi- you t 
ness man, going about his business. I left; “, 
out one paragraph of C. H. J.’s letter I'd 
like to include after all. He ended with, | hom: 


“You will notice I have not said anything 
about my deafness, for the reason that, 
despite occasional shortage of batteries and 
long waiting periods for repairs, | | 
managing to carry out my work quite satis- 

factorily, so I am very grateful for that.” | 
All of this bodes well for the future, and, 

for all the massive official insistence on the 
danger of optimism, a little bit of optr | 
mism these days isn’t going to hurt any- | 


body. 


|Z 


Sincerely yours, 
Mo.iy MATHER. 
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IHHEARING PLEASURE 
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is Duratron 
~ INVITES YOU TO HEAR 


pi Many people called deaf are amazed to learn they can again hear 
confidential whispers. As hearing aids are better or worse only by 
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comparison, we invite you—regardless of what you are using or what 


eSe5c 


frst; you have tried—to make a comparison. Special invitation to difficult 


seoe5¢ 


cases and those who have found street noises, restaurant noises, etc., 


arly} unbearable. Small, compact, wearable. Invisible on women, incon- 
and. 
ina 
mbs | tion or literature without obligation. If possible bring someone with 
life 
usi- 


. | “Duratron” eliminate the necessity of any sales effort and annoying 
ith, | home calls except by request. 


spicuous On men, and operates perfectly in any position. Demonstra- 
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you to verify results obtained. Guaranteed. The results produced by 
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. | Try “ Duratron” without obligation to purchase if you find dif- ; 
- _ ficulty in hearing. Consult your local telephone directory under ; 
tis “Duratron” for the name of your local distributor, or write ‘ 
t. : Hi 
nd, ! 
h o 
:¢ C LHOFMANN CORPORATION 
. | PITTSBURGH, PENNA. : 
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NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP READING 


Mary Pauline Ralli, Director 
Kathryn Alling Ordman, Associate 


Private Lessons—Practice Classes—Normal Course. 
Voice and Speech Improvement. Home Study Course. 


*342 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


*Near 43rd Street. 





Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
Private Lessons — Classes — Nitchie Normal Course 
MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESE, Associate 


185 N. Wabash Ave., Room 1120 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





FRANCES HARROD DOWNES 


TEACHER OF LIP READING 
2311 Connecticut Avenue, N. W. 


Now Teaching at Army Medical Center 
Hoff General Hospital 


SANTA BARBARA, CALIF, 


A V K SCHOOL OF SPEECH READING 


Auditory — Visual — Kinesthetic 





Life Situation Motion Pictures—Correspondence Course 
LUCELIA M. MOORE 
462 No. Oakhurst Drive, Beverly Hills, Calif. 
Supervision, Dr. B. V. Morkovin, Univ. Southern Calif. 


Thomas H. Halsted, M.D., F.A.C.S. 
OTOLOGIST 


Practice Limited to Selection and Fitting 
of Hearing Aids 
475 Fifth Ave., 9:30 A.M.-4:30 P.M. 
Corner 41st Street, Saturdays 9:30-1:00 
New York, N. Y. By appointment 








WANT ADS 


Rates: Four lines (about 25 words), $1.00 for one 

insertion, or $2.00 for three insertions. For each ad- 

ditional line, 25 cents an insertion. Cash with orders. 

Address Advertising Dept., the Volta Review, 1537 
35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 





WANTED: For July and August. A deaf child to go 
to Maine with teacher of broad experience. Special 
instruction offered in speech, lip reading and language. 
Box 72, Volta Bureau. 





STRAIGHT LANGUAGE FOR THE DEAF, By 
Edith Fitzgerald. Third Edition. (Revised.) Price, 
$3.15, postpaid. Order from The Steck Company, 
Austin, Texas. 





WANTED: Used copies of Advanced Lessons in Lip 
Reading by Elizabeth Helm Nitchie, which is out of 
print. When writing, please state acceptable price. Box 
347, Volta Bureau. 





WANTED-—POSITION as supervising teacher or prin- 
cipal for 1944-45. “A” certificate, twelve years’ experi- 
ence in intermediate and primary departments. Ex- 
perience as executive. Box 2944, Volta Bureau. 
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Compromise.—The tenant had not pai 
rent very regularly for some time, but sing 
had finally landed a wartime job the land 
approached him tactfully about the balance @ 
“IT know you have been having bad luck for 
past year,” he said, “but now that you 
good job you will soon be able to get 
straightened out. I’m going to help you 
can; that is, I will meet you half way. I’m 
to forget half of what you owe me.” : 

“That’s great!” cried the man, enthusiastia 
“And I'll meet you; I'll forget the other half? 


u 

Rationing.—The rationing campaign { 
food shortages had played havoc with the 
at the boarding house. The other day one 
the boarders brought in a friend for dinner. Aff 
the food was placed before them, the guest look 
a bit anxiously toward the kitchen, but nothil 
further was brought to the table. The landla 
however, came in and asked if they wanted 
lights on. 

“No,” said the guest, shaking his head as 
looked at the scanty meal. “No, it will not Bi 
necessary—the dinner is light enough.” : 

Home from the Sea.—The way the modem 
magazine had it was this: Two sailors were dis 
cussing where they would live when they gave 
up the sea. “When I get ashore after this tripy” 
said one of them, “I’m going to get a nice pf 
of oars and sling them across my shoulder 
start walking. When I get to a place where 
folks ask: ‘What’s them things you got on 


shoulder?’ that’s where I’m going to settle dowm 


to live.” And the way it is related in Homers 


Odyssey is this: “Go with thy shapely oar til 
thou comest to the land of the men who kne 


not the sea; and when a passer-by, accosting? 


thee, saith that thou carriest a winnowing- 
on thy shoulder, there rest.” 


Vacation.—One summer evening, says the 


Christian Science Monitor, when Thomas A. Edi- 
son returned home from work his wife 
“You have worked long enough without a 
You must go for a vacation.” “But where 
I go?” he asked. “Decide where you wou 
rather be than anywhere else on earth, and S 
there,” was the answer. “Very well,” promise® 
Mr. Edison. “I will go tomorrow.” ° 
The next morning he returned to his labo: 


Harder: A naturalist says in this book 
fish have no means of communication. 

Herring: Huh! So that’s why they never 
spond to the lines I drop them. 


a 





